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A WORD TO THE THREE KINGDOMS. 


IN PRESENTING the first number of a new Candidate for the 
favour of a Public already besieged by Aspirants, we are prepared 
for something like an open expression of compassionate surprise at 
the simplicity or rashness of the experiment. 

Perhaps a sharp impatient voice, the spokesman of the multitude, 
cries, “ Another !” 

‘* What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
I'll see no more.’ 
and the hand, obedient to the impulse of the will, waives off the 
poor intruder. 

Stay, kind Friends and Countrymen—dear READERS, as we hope 
to make you! a word, and but a word, to plead our cause. 

Our name precedes us. Shall it be objected that it is not of 
THE DAY? We grant it. Tue Rose, THe SHamrock, AND THE 
THISTLE are not of yesterday: they flourished when the World was 
young; and their crimson sheen, their living verdure, their royal 
purple shall woo the eye and wake fondest recollections to the end 
of time :—Emblems dear to the. hearts of Men, the noblest on the 
earth :—Emblems that have gladdened and inspired the Soldier in 
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the field, the Sailor on the ocean, the Emigrant in lands remote 
from home :—Emblems that we wear upon our breasts,—that. we 
greet upon our Coin,—that we hail with loyal reverence glittering 
in brilliants, in amethysts, and emeralds on VictToriA’s Crown of 
Empire,—and that we show to Foreigners with proudest exultation, 
wreathed around the haughty Legend of our Kings. 

Wherever the banner of St. George has waved in triumph— 
where has it not?—TuHe Rost, THE THISTLE, AND THE SHAMROCK 
have towered upon the crest of victory,—have led our heroes in the 
van,—and snatched the admiration of our Foes.* 

Place then, we beseech, for the royal trio! pardon, we entreat, 
for our antiquated name! fair play for our endeavours we will not 
crave—wherever Britons are the umpires, justice is assured. 

Our name admitted; our end and aim remain to be considered. 
Can they be justified? We hope—nay, we think so. 

In offering another Monthly to the large and ever-widening 
circle of Readers, we have in view a two-fold object. To amuse, to 
interest, and, if it may be, to instruct our patrons :—and to give 
assistance to women walking the rugged road of life alone—not 
rolling along the broad highway in an easy or a brilliant equipage— 
nor gently threading a path of velvet sward, listening to the song 
of birds, and pausing to inhale the fragrance of the flowers that 
tempt their gaze—but, we repeat it emphatically, women walking 
the rugged road of life alone, flints and briars beneath their feet 
and scowling clouds above their heads. 

To aid these, our Sisters, by stretching out to them “a helping 
hand,” and inducing the chivalrous of our brethren and the 
sympathizing and womanly of our sex to aid us in the effort, is the 
grand object of our enterprise. 

But we do not ask alms for our protegées : nor are they paupers : 
we solicit subscriptions and we proffer, what we trust to make an 
equivalent, for the support generously, christianly accorded. 

Our Magazine issues from “THE CALEDONIAN PREss,” a National 
Institution in Edinburgh, fostered by the patronage of Royalty and 
the concurrence of the Noble and enlightened of the land, and 
founded for promoting the Employment of Females in the Art of 


* O GABRIELLE Sovmert enchanting Poetess ! how sweet the homage rendered 
by your genius to the ‘‘ Rose of England!” 
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Printing and thus adding to the number of trades by the exercise 
of which women can earn honourable bread—we speak plainly— 
the bread of patient but, with the blessing of God, NoT unrequited 
toil We hope by its production, to give greater publicity to the 
Institution, to provide a certain amount of regular employment for 
our “hands,” and—is it too presumptuous ?—+to assist our treasury: 

The pages of “THe Rosk, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE” 
(set up by the Female Compositors of “The Caledonian Press”) 
shall attest our gratitude by bearing comparison with our elder 
rivals. We desire to render them acceptable to all who seek in a 
periodical, amusement, information, and interest. 

Be our success never so great, and for the sake of our trusting 
women we wish that it may be “ prodigious,” it can hurt no lawful 
competitor. We appeal to The Three Kingdoms, and the World isa 
“wide wide world” indeed,—there is room enough for all—for the 
assertor of Man’s right to monopoly and the vindicator of Woman’s 
claim to live by her honest industry. 

The improvements in the Printing Machine and the repeal of 
the paper tax have diminished the cost of producing a periodical ; 
all the world reads and will read, but the World loves variety and 
novelty. With the exception of The Times, without which the 
breakfast table of Her Majesty’s liege is incomplete, no matter 
where the cloth be laid—here or at the Antipodes—within the 
sound of Bow-bell or in “the flow’ry land of far Cathay,’—with the 
exception of the Jupiter Tonans of Printing-house Square, there is 
no Daily or Weekly, no Monthly or Quarterly, that can “claim to 
be a necessary of life” or the oracle of “ everybody.” 

For our “programme,” we promise—what we believe ourselves 
capable of providing, thanks to the zealous co-operation of our 
gifted Contributors: Prose and poetry,—fact and fiction—tales and 
essays,—biography,—and criticism on books, pictures, prints, music, 
and the drama,—a series of papers from our London Correspondent 
on the great International Exhibition,—Continental intelligence,— 
and, occasionally, articles especially devoted to “the fair Daughters” 
of “the trefoil of Kingdoms,”* who very laudably find in the works 
of the needle both study and recreation. 


* Sir Walter Scott paid to Ireland the brilliant compliment of styling her, 
“Queen of the trefoil of Kingdoms.”— Vide Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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And with the “wares” we offer, we trust to give full value for 
the coin, bearing the effigy of our beloved Queen, which is to be the 
price of our Monthly, a MAGAZINE (be it remembered, printed by 
women) stamped with originality of character, healthy in tone, having 
a purpose and a sound one, diversified in its contents and equally 
diversified in its style, the individuality of its writers not being 
subjected to an “assimilating” process but permitted to stand out in 
full and distinguishing relief: a MONTHLY that, owing its strength, its 
freshness, and its beauty te the generous hearts, the cultivated minds 
and the native genius of the three Kingdoms, shall have an 
equal claim to a cordial reception from ENGLAND, IRELAND, and 
SCOTLAND. 


Our “word” is spoken ; and, with a profound obeisance, we 
retire from the scene to make way for 


“Tne Rosk, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE.” 





A RANDOM NOTE ON THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 


TENDING TO SHOW THAT IN SOME RESPECTS THE PRESENT DAYS MAY BE 
DISTINGUISHED AS THE BETTER NEW TIMES. 


BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 


My two youngest children are playing, where children love to play, in 
a corner of their parents’ sitting-room. Ina corner—in the corner wherein 
they are playing—blue-eyed Ellen is assiduously attending to the toilet 
of my grand-children, two dolls through whom I am honoured by their 
receiving that designation. Katey the Little, of a somewhat less domestic 
turn of mind, is tossing a ball to the perpetual tune of an enquiry how 
the poor robin will take care of himself when the north wind blows and 
the snow makes its appearance. All goes joyously as marriage bells for 
nearly an hour, when, as I am concluding the reading of those brilliant 
leaders in the newspapers, “my custom always of the afternoon,” and 
thinking that in the “the good old times” the composition of a single 
one of them would have made a man’s reputation for life,—a cry of wailing, 
piercing through our ears, arises from Eben, who is not even to be pacified 
with the largest lump of sugar, aided by the additional attraction of a 
French plum. While still in her sobs, Katey follows suit. Our room 
becomes a kind of minor bedlam. The causes are of a formidable nature. 
Ellen has contrived to break her daughter’s arm, and the bran is pouring 
forth in lamentable profusion ; while Katey’s ball has received some un- 
toward blow, and there is no use in concealing the obvious fact that it 
has collapsed. 

In after life, the probability is that the only game of childhood in 
which they will indulge will be the almost universal one of dancing 
about Tom Tidler’s ground, searching for gold and silver. It will be 
then—when there come the inevitable troubles of the world, as come they 
must and will in one shape or other—it may be that their thoughts will 
revert to their early home, where all was kindness and sympathy and 
affection and peace. Their imagination will picture those days as bright 
passages of unalloyed happiness and joy. ‘Their dolls, their balls and 
games, their whoops and their calls, and their favourite nooks, will all be 
remembered ; but not one thought will be given to the episodes of infan- 
tine adversity. Katey will think of her ball, without remembering the 
sad event of the collapse. Ellen will recall her happiness in her minia- 
ture nursery, but not once will her memory pass back to the miserable 
effects of the broken arm. 

As it is in our own lives, so is it with the collective life of a nation. 
In looking back to the past, those heavy troubles that have made dark 
and enduring landmarks in our path being excepted, our thoughts are but 
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too apt to strew it in imagination with all the flowers, in forgetfulness of 
the thorns and obstacles. The good old times! The ball that so joyously 
ascended in an Elizabethan May fell listlessly, like Katey’s, before the 
evening had closed. It was a pleasing sight to see the May-pole raised, 
and it was exhilarating to join in the procession to the wood, escorted by 
the musicians, and to witness the adorning of the branches with nosegays 
and coronets of flowevs. But the sequel! The miseries of the future 
entailed by the unrestrained frolics of that day too heavily paid for the 
merriment. Lift up the veil, and you will see that “merry England” in 
that era was disporting amidst flowers that concealed many a lurking 
adder more than those of our own times, deeply capable of improvement 
even as are these latter. 

Yes, in our people’s history, we too often think only of the brightened 
side of the picture. The good old times—merry England—honest Eng- 
land—plain-spoken England, as if there were no good new times, no merri- 
ment now ; as if honesty were exiled, and candour no more. The good 
old times! I think that I hear a reader, while pausing at the title of this 
paper, to consider whether he will condescend to glance over it—for readers 
of most sorts, now-a-days, anxiously estimate the trouble they may encounter 
by endeavouring to pick up a little information—observing, “The good old 
times! this really will not do ; we have heard enough, and more than enough, 
of May-poles in the Strand, and dances on the village green.” My good 
friend, do not put yourself into a state of unnecessary excitement. If you 
will only have the kindness to read a page or two, you will find that, 
however tired or sleepy you may get, there is no intention of favouring 
you with a dissertation on matters respecting which your knowledge 
apparently is already so ample. It is not in contemplation to preach up 
the good old times, as those in which our ancestors did nothing but dance 
and enjoy themselves. Alas! they too often were compelled to dance to 
very sad tunes indeed. 

I am an old man, not quite as aged as the Wandering Jew, but still 
very old. If I am to tell you anything worth hearing about those old 
times—I have already said enough to suggest that they should not be in- 
discriminately called “good”—I must brush up my memory, and see if I 
can recollect at all how people lived and went on two or three centuries 
ago. My age, for present purposes, is a somewhat extended one; but 
even, for people of ordinary longevity, three centuries do not constitute 
such an enormous lapse of time as one without reflection might imagine. 
Three hundred years ago, Queen Elizabeth was on the throne. A person 
born late in that century, might, at an age sufficient for remembrance, 
have seen her before her death in 1603. A son born to that individual 
in the year 1660, might have another born to him in 1720, and that one 
another in 1780 ; the last now living, and only about eighty years of age. 
Thus, there may be now in existence persons whose great-grandfathers 
saw Queen Elizabeth. If family diaries and pedigrees were preserved 
more frequently, such an one might be discovered. A curious reader may 
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perhaps follow out the suggestion, and put an advertisement in The Times. 
The possible, if not probable fact, is only mentioned here for the purpose 
of showing how an apparently immense space of time includes a very 
few long-lived generations. Those referring to a series of family records, 
will soon note with surprise how often a father and son live through the 
best part of a century and a half. Our imaginary pedigree will run some- 
thing as follows :— 


Owen SmitH, = Marcery Dosss, 
who saw m. 1650. 
Queen Elizabeth, 
b. 1597. 


Owen Dozsss SmitH, = JANE Sains, 
b. 1660. m, 1715. 


Dosss Owen Smrss SmitH, = Lapy Jonson, 
b. 1720. m. 1778. 


Smres Owen Jonson, 
the Esquire of Dermat Hall, 
b. 1780, now living. 

When Mr. Owen Smith saw Queen Elizabeth, our Sovereign lady was 
residing at Greenwich. I have by me his friend’s note of the manner of 
her receptions at that period, and of her personal appearance. “We were 
admitted,” he says, “by an order Master Rogers had procured from the 
Lord Chamberlain, into the presence chamber, hung with rich tapestry, 
and the floor strewed with rushes, through which the Queen usually passes 
in her way to chapel. At the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the Queen any person — 
of distinction that came to wait on her. It was Sunday, when there is 
usually the greatest attendance of nobility. In the same hall were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a great number of 
counsellors of state, officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited the 
Queen’s coming out, which she did from her own apartment, when it was 
time to go to prayers, in the following manner :—First, went gentlemen, 
barons, earls, knights of the garter, all richly dressed and bare-headed ; 
next came the Chancellor, bearing the seals in a red silk purse, between 
two, one of which carried the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state 
in a red scabbard, studded with golden fleur de lis, the point upwards. 
Next came the Queen herself, very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but 
wrinkled ; her eyes small, yet black and pleasant ; her nose a little 
hooked, her lips narrow, and her teeth black, perhaps from eating too 
much sugar. She had in her ears two pearls, with very rich drops; she 
wore false hair, and that red; upon her head she had a small crown of 
gold, and on her neck was a necklace of exceeding fine jewels. Her hands 
were small, her fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air 
was stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. She was dressed 
in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a 
mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads ; her train was very long, 
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the end of it borne by a marchioness ; and, instead of a chain, she had an 
oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she went along in all this state and 
magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to another, 
whether foreign ministers or those who attended for different reasons, 
in English, French, and Italian ; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling. Now and 
then she raises some with her hand. While we were there, Slawata, a 
Bohemian baron, had letters to present to her, and she, after pulling off 
her glove, gave him her right hand to kiss, a mark of particular favour ; 
and wherever she turned her face, as she was going along, everybody fell 
down on their knees. The ladies of the Court followed next to her, very 
handsome and well-shaped, and for the most part dressed in white. She 
was guarded on each side by the gentlemen-pensioners, fifty in number, 
with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chapel, next the hall where we were, 
petitions were presented to her, and she received them most graciously, 
which occasioned the acclamation of ‘Long live Queen Elizabeth.’ She 
answered it with, ‘I thank you, my good people.’ In the chapel was 
excellent music. As soon as the service was over, the Queen prepared to 
go to dinner ; but, while she was still at prayers, we saw her table set out 
with the following solemnity :—A gentleman entered the room bearing a 
rod, and along with him another who had a table-cloth, which, after they 
had both kneeled three times with the utmost veneration, he spread upon 
the table, and, after kneeling again, they both retired. Then came two 
others, one with the rod again, the other with a salt-cellar, a plate, and 
bread. When they had kneeled as the others had done, and placed what 
was brought upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies 
performed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady—we were told 
she was a countess—and along with her a married one, bearing a tasting- 
knife ; the former was dressed in white silk, who, when she had prostrated 
herself three times in the most graceful manner, approached the table and 
rubbed the plates with bread and salt with as much awe as if the Queen 
had been present. When they had waited there a little while, the yeoman 
of the guard entered bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with golden roses 
upon their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes 
served in gilt plate. These dishes were received by a gentleman, in the 
same order they were brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady- 
taster gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the time that this guard, 
which consists of the finest men to be found in all England, were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half 
an hour together. At the end of this ceremonial, a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the meat off the 
table and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner and more private chamber; 
where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest goes to the ladies of the 
Court.” In the foregoing, the modern reader has the best and most 
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graphic account of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, as conducted in the 
latter years of her reign, that is now preserved. 

The progress of civilisation is so gradual, and generally so imperceptible 
in fragments, that few things are more difficult than to become its historian. 
The transactions of red-tape remain, as well as do | that relate to 
matters of private business; but if we want to trace th¢ history of the 
domestic progress of a people, we are compelled to have recourse to that 
class of the lower literature that is now the most difficult of access ; for my 
memory is deadened by age, and although I can tell you, with pretty fair 
exactness, some of the leading features of the manners of each period, it 
will hardly be safe to trust to it for the recovery of minute information. 
What sort of books were put into the hands of children in the reign of 
the celebrated Queen whose Court we have been just describing? The 
reader may imagine (but erroneously) that I am attempting a wretched joke 
when I mention that of all the popular juvenile books of that period, 
Tom Thumb, with the story of the dumpling, was, as now, one of the 
most popular. Our children go to seo it this very day in the shape of a 
pantomime. They delight in it as astory-book. It was the same with 
Jack the Gidnt-killer, which was so popular that “fee, fo, fum,” and the 
perfume of the blood of an Englishman, is positively cited by Shakuspeare 
in the tragedy of Lear. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, I saw these penny 
books daily destroyed. People would have laughed me to scorn if I had 
preserved any for binding. Now-a-days, twenty guineas could be got for 
a Tom Thumb of Shakespeare’s time. As for a black-letter copy of Jack 
the Giant-killer, I don’t know what it would fetch—probably as much as 
was the worth of the entire trading establishment of the printer from 
whose establishment it originally issued. They had horn-books too, in 
which their children learned their alphabets. These were large printed 
letters, with their primitive combinations, pasted on a small piece of wood, 
the letterpress protected by transparent horn nailed over it. The children 
held these in their hands by a narrow piece of wood attached to the lower 
portion, and so rehearsed their letters. These horn-books were in daily 
use, and were issued in annual thousands until within the last fifty years ; 
yet they are now so rare, that not even a modern specimen of one is to be 
seen at the Kensington Museum. 

It is astonishing to note how soon the common things of one year 
become the antiquities of the next. Not so very long ago, a person, not 
being the master of a private carriage, who wanted to go from Sloane Street 
to Mile End, would either have had tc have énguged alumbering hackney 
carriage, or to wait fora chance of a place in the Richmond coach. Then, 
after a while, came omnibusses and cabs ; but none of the young folks of 
the present day have the least notion of the real nature either of a hackney 
carriage, an original omnibus, or even of a primitive cab. The other day, 
I remarked to an omnibus conductor my surprise at the facility with which 
he balanced himself on the steps, without other support, reading the news- 
paper, while the omnibus was being rapidly driven along, but so near to its 
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destination that his calling for passengers was over. “I ought to know 
something about it,” he said; “I have been a ’bus conductor for fourteen 
years. Ah, sir, them was rum things when they first came up, not the 
elegant wehicles we ’ave now.” And so they were, but who notes the 
difference? As for an original cab, if a specimen be still in existence, it 
fully deserves to be put under a glass-case in the British Museum, for I 
will venture to say that it is rarer than an Egyptian mummy. When Sam 
Weller talks of a “mile o’ danger at eightpence,” the allusion is as unin- 
telligible as that to Wade’s boat in Chaucer. The nearest approach to it, 
now-a-days, is a sixpenny ride ina Hansom on a very slippery frosty morn- 
ing ; but refer to an engraving in the first portion of the first edition of 
Pickwick, and there will be seen what the mile of danger really was. There 
was no mistake about the propriety of the title. One day, in Holborn, I 
saw a gentleman thrown out of one of these vehicles. He fortunately 
escaped unhurt, which consoled him for the somewhat ludicrous appear- 
ance he presented, when, by some accidental combination of twistings, he 
discovered himself seated astride on the horse’s back without either hat or 
wig. I think I see him now, the intelligent and open face of an elderly 
English gentleman hardly counterbalancing the effects of an entirely 
shaven head. 

The same with tinder-boxes. No one now-a-days, excepting an old 
fellow like myself, knows what a tinder-box is, or can appreciate the 
agony of the frantic endeavours of the housemaid to strike a light by the 
aid of the flint and the iron. Now, one rubbing of a lucifer, and all is 
done. You don’t know what we had to put up with in “the good old 
times,” before lucifers were thought of. Again, with snuffers ; unless we 
had wax candles at a ruinous expense, our “company” lights were molds, 
with a paraphernalia of snuffy and nastiness. Now, with composites at 
tenpence a pound, tallows will soon become obsolete. The former are safer, 
handier, and I firmly believe cheaper. If I found a tallow-candle in my 
house, I should throw it out of the window. The very idea of one conveys 
the impression of dirt and nastiness ; and so long as there was one within 
reach, I should be ever fancying a drop of it had fallen on the bread, or 
got mixed with the composition sold in London under the name of fresh 
butter, and which tastes quite sufficiently of tallow without any further 
deviation in the same direction. But when we lived in the country, only 
two generations ago, we were often glad in a winter’s evening to put up 
with two or three long greased rushes, pinned in fantastic nippers, that, 
when in operation, looked for all the world like capital letters, K K, 
turned up on one end with the tips alight. I only wish that some of 
those who imagine that our ancestors were so vastly more comfortable and 
happy than ourselves, could but have a taste of what housekeeping was a 
century ago merely in the matters of lights and candles. 

How delightful it is, now-a-days, to witness a fine theatrical representa- 
tion assisted by all the appliances of the instantaneous changes of light 
- effected by the management of gas. When I saw Garrick at Goodman’s 
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Fields a century ago, the pleasure of seeing his Macbeth was marred by 
the dirt of the pit, and the unwholesome smell of the half-lighted rancid 
oil, that transfused a gloomy and unwholesome twilight over the theatre. 
A century before this, scenery in the ordinary theatres was only beginning 
to be introduced. Go back another hundred years, and Tarlton was 
disporting in comedy in the yard of the Belle-Savage on Ludgate Hill. 
In these last-mentioned times, the chief home of the drama was in the 
provinces. Companies of players visited the different country towns at 
intervals, each company being generally under the special patronage of a 
nobleman. In the first instance, on visiting a town, they waited on the 
mayor, and informed him in whose service they were, in order to obtain a 
license for playing. Ifthe mayor was either of a theatrical turn of mind, 
or desired to show respect to their patron, their first play was exhibited 
at his expense before the corporation, the public being allowed to enter 
free of cost. This was called “the Mayor's play.” I have before me a 
particular account of the performance of the Mayor’s play at Gloucester 
in the year 1572, written by a spectator many years afterwards. He was 
then a boy. Here is his impression of the performance when he had 
become an old man :— 


At such a play, my father took me with him, and made me stand between his 
legs, as he sate upon one of the benches, where we saw and heard very well. The 
play was called The Cradle of Security, wherein was personated a king or some great 


prince, with his courtiers of several kinds, among which three ladies were in special 
grace with him ; and they, keeping him in delights and pleasures, drew him from his 
graver counsellors, hearing of sermons, and listening to good councell and admoni- 
tions, that in the end they got him to lye down in a cradle upon the stage, where 
these three ladies, joyning in a sweet song, rocked him asleepe, that he snorted againe ; 
and in the mean time closely conveyed under the cloaths wherewithall he was covered, 
a vizard, like a swines snout, upon his face, with three wire chains fastened thereunto, 
the other end whereof being holden severally by those three ladies; who fall to 
singing againe, and then discovered his face that the spectators might see how they 
had transformed him, going on with their singing. Whilst all this was acting, there 
came forth of another doore at the farthest end of the stage, two old men ; the one in 
blew, with a serjeant at armes, his mace on his shoulder; the other in red, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and leaning with the other hand upon the others shoulder ; 
and so they went along with a soft pace round about by the skirt of the stage, till at 
last they came to the cradle, when all the court was in the greatest jollity ; and then 
the foremost old man with his mace stroke a fearfull blow upon the cradle; where- 
with all the courtiers, with the three ladies, and the vizard, all vanished ; and the 
desolate prince starting up bare-faced, and finding himself thus sent for to judgement, 
made a lamentable complaint of his miserable case, and so was carried away by wicked 
spirits. This prince did personate in the moral, the wicked of the world; the three 
ladies, pride, covetousness, and luxury ; the two old men, the end of the world and 
the last judgement. This sight made such an impression in me, that when I came 
towards man’s estate, it was as fresh in my memory as if I had seen it newly acted. ° 


This account is curious, and deserves a careful perusal as the most 
graphic description in existence of the performance of an English play at 
the time when Shakespeare was a boy, and no doubt witnessed similar 
representations in his native town. There was clearly no scenery; the 
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exigencies of that were supplied by the name of the locality of the scene 
written in a conspicuous manner in the background of the stage: all the 
rest was left to imagination. “ Now,” observes Sir Philip Sydney, writing 
about the year 1583, “you shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, 
and then we must believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we hear 
news of shipwreck in the same place ; then we are to blame if we accept 
it not for a rock. Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monster 
with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it for a cave; while, in the meantime, two armies fly in, represented 
with four swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive 
it for a pitched field?” Great progress, howeyer, had been made in the 
invention of the diversity of characters and incidents. Two or three years 
ago, people roared at a pantomime at the Princess’s, in which the actors 
were introduced as birds. They thought it a striking and a modern 
novelty ; but a similar performance had taken place in the reign of Queen 
Bess. I had forgotten all about it, until the other day, looking into a 
rare little work, called Beware the Cat, printed in 1584, I read of the 
publisher of it having a controversy with one Mr. Stremer, “whether 
birds and beasts had reason ; the occasion thereof was this. I had heard 
that the King’s players were learning a play of Asop’s Crow, wherein the 
most part of the actors were birds, the device whereof I discommended.” 
We are certainly better off now in the matters of composites, lucifers, and 
gas ; but you see that they had plenty of invention at that early period. 
And as for comic actors, you should only have seen Tarlton, when he came 
on the primitive stage in the back-yard of the Red Bull. Liston was not 
fit to hold a candle to him, although the mere sight of the countenance of 
either sufficed to convulse an audience. But Tarlton was the man for my 
money ; and, like the late Mr. Wright of the Adelphi, he used to put in 
jokes of his own, and at times talk to the audience. His jokes are very 
unlike those in Punch at the present day, and still more dissimilar to the 
word-playing of the new-born extravaganza. Tarlton would never have 
acted in one of the latter. He would never have understood why the 
spectators were set in a roar when Jack, having told the Giant he might 
“go to Bath,” the latter exclaimed that his impudence “did make his hair 
to Bristol.” Tarlton’s audience would not have appreciated such a sorry 
jest as that. His witticisms were of a more solid kind ; but I can tell you 
that we, in the balcony, used to laugh at them until the tears came into 
our eyes, 

I have a note of only one of them, and that not uttered in London, 
but in the country. Here it is from a book of the time, there called 
Tarlton’s jest of a gridiron. “ While the Queen’s players lay in Worcester 
city to get money, it was his custom for to sing extempore of themes 
given him. Now, one fellow of the city, amongst the rest, thai’ seemed 
quaint of conceit to lead other youths with his fine wit, gave out that the 
next day he would give him a theme to put him toa non-plus. Divers 
of his friends, acquainted with the same, expected some rare conceit. 
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Well, the next day came, and my gallant gave him his invention in two 
lines, which was this— 

Methinks it is a thing unfit, 

To see a gridiron turn the spit. 
The people laughed at this, thinking his wit knew no answer thereunto, 
which angered Tarlton exceedingly ; and presently with a smile, looking 
about, when they expected wonders, he put it off thus— 

Methinks it is a thing unfit, 

To see an ass have any wit. 
The people hooted for joy to see the theme-giver cashed ; but such 
commendations Tarlton got, that he supped with the bailiff that night, 
where my themer durst not come, although he were sent for, so much was 
he vexed at that unlooked for answer.” It would take a little more 
ingenuity, now-a-days, to obtain so honourable an invitation ; but these 
were in the good old times, when a small quantity of wit went a very 
long way. 

Poor Tarlton used to get wretchedly tipsy ; but he was such a genial 
popular fellow, everybody overlooked the failing. The worst of it was 
that it killed him, but the people kept his memory alive for years and 
years. Two centuries after his death, there was an inn in the suburbs of 
London, then called the Tarlton, and perhaps there it is still. Men put 
his picture upon signs, and his image upon tokens. The figure of Tarlton, 
with his tabor and pipe, was as familiar to the public as that of Queen 
Elizabeth in her ruff. I should like to know what actor of the present 
day would be similarly honoured. Poor Albert Smith, after amusing the 
public for years, and killing himself with a continuous endeavour to keep 
good faith with them, sunk to his grave, and appears to be already 
forgotten, excepting by a few personal friends, and by a small number of 
his audience, who, like myself, esteemed him less for his drollery, than for 
his services towards the suppression of stupid conventionalities. Both 
these entertainers died prematurely, and almost suddenly. Tarlton was 
busy in his vocation until a few days before his death. Two of the most 
amused hours of my life I had spent on a Wednesday with my daughter 
at the Egyptian Hall, just opposite that never-to-be-forgotten door, where 
used to enter the unrivalled personificator of the old stoker. It was with 
an odd and unaccountable presentiment, that I seemed to feel that I should 
never see him again ; little thinking, however, that the end was so near. 
Before had arrived the Wednesday following that on which we had 
witnessed his gibes and his merriments, he was not only dead but in his 
grave. Ye public, cherish the memory of the few who can harmlessly 
charm away sadness from the sad, and appreciate them well during 
the time that they are with you. They deserve a better fate than is 
usually accorded to them. In this particular, at least, if not in the 
matter of candles, we can creditably follow the example of the “good 
old times.” 
















SPRING FLOWERS. 


Wuo does not like, as spring comes on, to hear the old street-cries, 
“Violets sweet and Prim-e-roses, all a-growing and a-blowing?” How 
many people the wafted violet scent, and the heap of pale spring 
flowers, send back in thought to shady paths by hedgerow sides, with 
tufts of dry sweet grass, and little purple flowers, betraying by their 
fragrance their sheltered bed below the matted leaves; and the warm 
spring sun is shining, and the mild west wind is blowing, while the 
catkins are waving their long brown tresses, and the palms are knotted 
with their velvet plumes. The birds are singing in the old oak copse, 
where the sunbeams fall all day, and where, from their mossy bank 
above, the first spring flowers peep out beneath their crumply leaves. 
High up and inaccessible as they are wont to be, under their knarled old 
oak, on seeing them ever so far away, one fancies one can already breathe 
the fragrance of the spring. 

But how beautiful is the country in the last May weeks! The 
forest trees are now in their freshest leaf,—the paler oak and the greener 
larch, the silvery beech and the darkening elm, the sombre pines with 
their tasselled points, the fruit trees not yet robbed of their pale pink 
robe, and the hawthorn glittering with its pearly drops. The ripple of 
the beech leaves mingles with the scent of the larch and pine, the dark 
dense shadow of the ilex tree, and the rush of the water over the distant 
Weir. The nightingales are singing in the wood below, and we stand 
to listen ; while the fruit trees are full of the hum of bees, and, in the 
elm trees hanging overhead, slowly and heavily the rooks are flapping 
home. And through it all we hear that gurgling liquid song, joyous and 
sad, now loud, now low, complaining and triumphant, in its thrilling 
notes; while above us, the western sky lies like a sea of brightness, 
golden and crimson clouds paving the sun’s descent. From the dingle 
near, the sheep dog’s bark ascends ; the gamekeeper’s cottage sends up 
its faint blue cloud, as the time approaches for the evening meal ; and, by 
and bye, a bit of scarlet glances through the trees, as the wife in her 
bright red shawl runs out to the wicket gate. Apple trees, yet in 
blossom, are sprinkled in the dale ; and clustered round the rustic doors 
in view, masses of snowiest white shew the pear trees’ place ; while the 
plum trees are known by their rich and dark green leaf, for they have long 
ago blossomed, and now have set their fruit. 

A little mist is rising, like a cloud of spray, from the unseen river, and 
the far off mountains are clear against the sky, while slowly and silently, 
as the shades of evening fall, we turn towards our home while the night- 
ingales still sing. 

* * * 5 e 
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To live in town is a great change indeed, after a place like that ; and 
in the heart of a London dwelling, several springs ago, I was hungering 
and thirsting for such green fields and trees. And suddenly, I bethought 
me to try how much of green and leaves J could have ; and reading in some 
stray volume of some stray old book, I lighted by accident on a pleasant 
page, telling of “looking from a London home, out through a trellis of 
roses and sweet peas ; tall thin canes bending around the window frames, 
and plants training up from the garden box outside ; white sweet roses 
and purple clematis, honeysuckle, and gay convolvulus twining thickly 
round.” No one knows the comfort those lines were to such a flower-sick 
soul,—the books that were bought, and the libraries that were ransacked, 
to learn how it was possible that such things should be. Sometimes 
one thought it was a hopeless case, and yet one went on trying. And 
now indeed, I can dare to say, that there is no great hinderance either in 
smoke, or air, or cost, or time, to prevent one’s having some such dear 
and precious glints of country green in London. My country garden had 
had fragrant beds, where lilies nestled under the sweet moss rose ; where 
violets massed in wide and purple clumps, and where dwarf rose hedges, 
with their knots of pink, pretended to bar the way.. To aim at all these 
things, would have indeed been sure to end only in loss and woe. A friend 
of mine, however, has a favourite phrase (not too elegant, but very 
apropos), “ We know better than that, how many beans make five ;” and 
after such arithmetic, it behoved us to: ask what were the flowers which 
would thrive well in the place we lived in ? 

Well, this great point being gained, assured us most undoubtedly 
that some kinds of geraniums, heliotrope, mignonette, great trailing 
bindweeds, and tall white arum lilies with their scrolls of wax, would 
grow in any place where we chose to give them plenty of fresh water. 

Nothing could be more gratifying; we wanted nothing better than 
those sweeping, graceful ivy leaves, with their cool blue-white shining 
flowers ; the velvet leaves again, with the scarlet blossoms, we thought of 
all most fragrantly refreshing, and so cool and brilliant ; and the delicious 
perfume of the sweet old “cherry-pie,” with its corymbs of dark blue 
flowers, was something of which it made us glad to think. With these 
three plants alone, we professed ourselves to be entiyely content. Roses 
and arums, convolvulus and verbenas, should be for our second year; 
and, until the time arrived for our greenhouse plants, only deep purple 
stocks and fragrant mignonette, dark red wall-flowers, and pretty double 
daisies, should, for the present spring, fill up our window sills. Then 
again, in our first year’s work, we bought, at a good nursery, five small 
“Tom Thumb” geraniums (at least they were not correctly called Tom 
Thumbs, but rather, I believe, “Crystal Palace scarlets”) ; we chose, or 
got the man to choose for us, nice bushy healthy plants, by no means 
setting off to be tall or lanky ; and then we purchased also six “ Miss 
Nightingale heliotropes,” and six white healthy ivy leaf geraniums. 
These plants cost us from fourpence to sixpence each, and they were 






















16 SPRING FLOWERS. 
ample to supply one window. Some people, possessing three windows, 
place sets like this at each side window, and for the centre they choose 
scarlet-blossomed ivy leaf geraniums to replace the white ; cerise unique 
geranium, or even sometimes an ambitious pink or lilac “ pelargonium,” 
to replace Tom Thumb ; and a set of the pretty almost white kind of 
heliotrope to replace the dark. These plants are so arranged that the 
ivy-like bines fall all down the front (and common ivy may be used very 
well, in the same way, in spring); then come the scarlet or cerise 
geraniums, and then the line of sweet gray flowers. If these plants 
are bought very early, we must keep them until May inside a window, 
or in a frame out of doors (on the roof does splendidly), merely covering 
them up with a glass or carpet from any frost at night, and giving them 
by day all air and sunshine possible ; and for Tom Thumb, at least, there 
must be no lack of water. One year, when I was ambitious, I had a 
charming arrangement for a centre piece, a dark brown rustic box, 
supported by a bracket (as I had then no balcony in that window) ; and 
it gave abundant room for a wide sweeping mass of the lovely ivy leaf, 
a knot of pink or scarlet at each corner, a high pure white arum centre 
group, and a perfect wilderness of sweet peas, mignonette, heliotrope, 
ferns, and myrtle, crammed in everywhere that a small pot would fit. 
And, by the way, as long as pots are shaded, that is, stand in boxes or 
in double pots, and you aim at having quantities of flowers, the smaller 
the pots the better they will sueceed. The smaller the pot, however, the 
oftener they must be watered. Musk plants and arums ought indeed to 
stand in summer in pans of water, and everything here named should be 
well soaked regularly every night and morning. Sponging the leaves with 
some milk-warm water is a pleasant work, when people delight in every 
touch of flowers ; and nothing is like good washing for making plants 
look beautiful, and causing them to grow healthily and luxuriantly. Iam 
assured that five or six of the plain blue and white glazed tiles can be 
cemented together, to form a charming front to a window sill, looking like 
a box, and protecting the plants as well as any box cando. This blue 
and white I know looks extremely well, the colours suiting so charmingly 
with the plants I name ; and I beg to state, so that no one may be able 
to say, “Oh, that won’t do here/” that each of the flowers named have 
been known to thrive splendidly, so as to be quite remarked for beauty, 
in the three great cities which represent the countries of “The Rose, 
Shamrock, and Thistle.” 

















THE IRON AGE. 





“Tron, cast-iron, and steel.” —Treaty of Commerce between England and France, 1860. 





Snarine philosophers, fellows fashioned after the mode of Diogenes, 
human vinegar cruets, who look at their brother man through the greenest 
of green spectacles, and are particularly afflicted with dyspepsia and night- 
mare, are pleased to say—and the rogues weep hypocritically the while— 
that we live in an iron age, a brazen age, a matter-of-fact age; an age 
truculent, dishonest, incredulous, and money-loving ; an age that can laugh 
very cheerfully and assuringly on one side of its face, while shedding 
tears copiously, and dropping the corner of its lips most dolorously on the 
other: a Pradier genius on the left, with ¢his finger in its eye, and that 
in its mouth, blubbering consumedly ; a Canova Euphrosyne on the right, 
with coquettish smile, and arch eloquence of eyebrow and elbow,—calling 
you to mirth and gay delights, to grief and gravity, at one and the same 
moment. 

Be it so, Messieurs! we neither explain your paradox nor harmonize 
your contradictions : we are too simple, and too innocent, and too void of 
bitterness to say nay, or to do battle for the character and consistency of 
the nineteenth century, a very marvellous piece of patchwork admitted. 

That ours is an iron age we are forced to confess ; but having, prior to 
our teens, effected three couplets in questionable rhyme and ever since 
passed as a poet, we make the confession with sighs. Nevertheless, it is 
true: the age is of hard cold iron, or seething red-hot ditto—all railways 
and cannon-balls, iron steamers and Armstrong guns. We have iron every- 
where : iron churches, and palaces, and houses, and ships, and highways. 
A French cordonnier patents an iron sole* as the lightest of semelles for our 
dancing-shoes ; and bland brother Jonathan, on the jour de Pan, sends us 
his likeness in “ iron-type.” 

To crown all, the “ noblest work ” of “auld nature,” the “lovely dears,” 
“the lasses O,” fence themselves about with iron, unsuspectingly called 
“crennerline” by my lady’s woman. 

Tron—east, west, north, and south ; on the earth, and under the earth, 
and “down among the dead men,” where the wild Atlantic heaves its 
giant waves and the monsters of the deep try experiments in electricity 
with the cable that was to bind two continents in one. 

Of a verity we have too much iron, my friends: it hath entered into 
our souls—our hands, our heads, our hearts, iron, all iron—our very 
literature, iron ; but no wonder for the goose hath ceased to plume herself 
as purveyor of our pens, and, from Tennyson down to little Jack Horner, 

* Dry matter of fact. 
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we write with steel. Heigh-ho! Economists; and Builders, and Moni- 
teurs de l Industrie, and Railway Magazines, and Bradshaw's Time-Tables, 
are our lightest reading. 

O lost and lamented Miverva Press of Leadenhall Street! what 
would not be our joy to witness thy resuscitation, and to welcome The 
Sorrows of Malvina and The Bandit’s Tears, The Mysterious Shepherdess 
and The Bleeding Spectre, that gladdened us in far softer days than these ; 
days when the railway was not, and the dear old stage-coach, with its 
four dashing grays, its burly red-cheeked driver, and its neat slap-up guard 
with his pleasant horn, carried us along the turnpike roads of England, 
by the thick green hedge-rows redolent of perfumes, and blithe with the 
song of birds. 

In Paris, thanks to la manie de la truelle—in plain English, the rage 
for building—to which the economy of iron has contributed, les jardins s’en 
vont ! yea, dear reader, in that same imperial Paris, where one million 
of francs, or forty thousand pounds of our own currency, are annually 
spent for violets,* and Dan Phebus knows what, for bouquets of every 
sort besides. And the gardens of our own beloved island-home, shall they 
too betake themselves out of sight, and cede the ground to tall factories 
with iron timbers, and to broad gauges with iron totals, and, as Biddy 
tells us, iron mile-stones? In the grassy shades, under our old ancestral 
oaks, shall we find no more violets? in the polygons at Highgate no more 
peonies and London pride ? 

We fear it: les jardins sen vont: the age is iron, and an iron age 
hath no need of flowers. May-day will go out, and May-queens, like 
vther sovereigns, find their calling gone. The chemin-de-fer covets and 
will cover the pleasant places with its iron net-work ; and there will be 
no fresh field-flowers to gem the verdure of the meads, no wild briar-rose 
to grace the leafy hedge, no lily of the vale to catch the pearly dew, no 
sweet hare-bell to tremble on the breezy moor. 

Yea, my public! if the interests of iron continue to swallow up, or, 
with greater aptitude of diction, to rust and iron-mould all other claimants 
to attention, we shall soon have no daisy ; no “modest, crimson-tipped 
flower,” to be crushed beneath the ploughshare, and to be sorrowed over 
and immortalized by some future “ Bard of Coila ;” no “ primrose by the 
river's brim,” to wake a world of thought in the poet’s brain, and to be 
“nothing more” than “a yellow primrose” to the “ Peter Bells” of their 
generation. 

A little mercy, gentlemen leaders of the age ; chairmen, directors, and 
shareholders, a little mercy and not so much “iron ;” a little fancy a little 
fiction, a little fresh air, and a little less of the hot blast of the furnace. 


‘God made the country, but man made the town :” 


something, an’ you love us, about the blue sky and the golden corn- 
fields, the babbling streams and the birchen shades, the song of the 
* Dry matter of fact. 
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lav’rock and the scent of the hawthorn blossom; and in the name of 
nature, poesy, and Burns, let not the voice of the affections, and the 
ringing of the harp, die out in the roar of the steam-engine, and the 
thunder of les canons rayés. 
‘* And the milkmaid sings to the wild-eyed dawn, 
Sad songs on the cold hill-side.” 

She did, but that was years agone; now Dolly milks “the cow with 
the crumpled horn” in the wooden hot-hovse, which the said cow 
has received in lieu of the broad meadow with its fragrant grass 
and its sweet cool turf; and its crystal river running between the tall 
elms where the rooks build and make pleasant cawing as they wrangle. 
And the song of Dolly soundeth not as of yore ; it hath another rhyme, and 
another reason for itsrhyme. It is not “The Lass o’ Gowrie,” nor “ Logie 
o’ Buchan,” nor “Jock of Hazeldean,” nor “Coming through the Rye.” 
O no! it is finer far, a melody from the “Grecian Saloon,” the “ Eagle 
Tavern,” or one of the dazzling “Casinos,” where witless Dolly lendeth 
her simple ear to change her wood-notes wild, and learneth to dance 
“the polka” with an elegant young gentleman wearing a fictitious 
moustache and a real gilt chain. 

Ah, dear me! good nineteenth century ; and they call you hard and 
iron-hearted and money-getting; and yet all this goes on—all this 
philandering—bless me! philanthropy is the word. 

An iron age, indeed! and the cow rescued from damp feet, and 
boarded for life in the nice warm close shut up city lodging-house, 
impervious to draughts so hurtful to her brindled ladyship; she never 
sets hoof on the wet grass, and if surfeited with “grains,” there is no fear 
that she will poison herself with king-cups. 

And Dolly gathered, like a mushroom, from “the cold hill-side,” 
snatched from the danger of a red nose and rheumatism, and relieved of 
the honorary appointment of Cantatrice to that very early lady, “the 
wild-eyed dawn,” Dolly lives in “Lunnun,” like the cow, and, like her 
too, not in clover. 

This is progress, dear reader, and proveth what no fast young gentle- 
man ever doubteth, that the children are wiser than their parents. ‘ The 
old folks are all very well, sir, very steady and respectable, and all that ; 
but we youngsters—God bless you, sir !—quite another sort of thing.” 
And, not having the fear of King James and Sir Benjamin Brodie be- 
fore his eyes, the beardless Solomon closes his lips on his cigar, and 
smokes in tranquil assurance. 

As the age of iron becomes elderly and experienced, it will discover 
to us that the golden age was a dream—the silver a sham—the brazen 
not fit for ladies’ company. It will tell us that iron is everything—the 
grand panacea, the premier mobile, the true tonic, the backbone of the 
world—hbetter than oak, or leather, or stone, or brains, or beauty. It will 
assure us that our grandames, as far back as Eve, were innocents, in their 
A BC, and never got any farther ; and it will banter us pleasantly that. 
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in the folly of our inherited ignorance, we have childishly thought that 
the spade was made for the man, not the man for the spade ;—then, 
my brother! it will speak magisterially and desire us to take notice that 
machinery, the sinew whereof is iron, is the grand thing ; and that the 
son of Adam was made to serve it—#t, THE MASTER ; HB, the slave. 

And our Cuyp-like vision—the cow, and the milkmaid, and the green 
hillside, and the dappled dawn? Alas! we must look for them on the 
canvas of the Dutchman, where, in translucent gold and emerald, and 
melting pearl and azure floating in a summer haze, alone we'll find them. 
Machinery, alias iron, shall render superfluous the services of Dolly, 
by superseding “the cow with the crumpled horn.” Dolly will be pro- 
moted: she will be the prima-donna of the sixpenny concert-room, and the 
stythe and glare of gas-light, and the ribaldry of grinning shop-boys will 
replace the sweet breath of crummie, the roseate streaks of dawn and the 
gentle lowing of the herd. 

But Nostradamus predicteth mischief to more than “heads that wear 
acrown.” Hearken! “The golden, and the silver, and the brazen ages— 
each of this potent trio has had its day ; each lapped in lead is dead and 
buried! So shall iron be dethroned and cast down, and broken up and 
sold as old iron to Mrs. Mudlark, the marine-stores dealer of the next 
century! ‘Steel-clad ships’ and ‘Great Easterns’ will be voted ‘a mis- 
take,’—‘ Black Princes’ be cast into the shade, and ‘ Warriors’ grievously 
discomfited shall retire from the service ! 

And the Potters (not Paul) of Burslem shall rejoice, for cLay will 
succeed to iron and be sovereign over the minds of men, as were iron and 
brass and silver and gold, its predecessors on the throne! And, ubiquitous 
and guiltless of rust, Aluminium shall be its name ; and to its glittering 
brightness they can testify who gaze upon the cuirasses of the Cent- 
gardes,* when royal Pheebus, guiding his chariot wheels on high, darteth 
his rays upon them through the trees of the Tuileries !” 

So prophesieth Nostradamus! And when what he sayeth shall come 
to pass, the daisy may look up, and the violet scent the dewy glade ; the 
lark, singing his sweet lyric, shoot up into the azure from the braided 
corn ; and the o’er-sea swallow come back to us, and build beneath our 
eaves in peace,—for the AGE OF IRON WILL BE OF THE PAST. 

JUVERNA. 


* The helmets and corslets of this most brilliant and stately corps, the body-guard 
of the French Emperor, are composed of the new metal, Alwminiwm, which for polish, 
lightness, and absolute immunity from rust, has no rival. 
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SONGS. 


. By A. FONBLANQUE, tHE Youncer. 


“Let me write the ballads of a nation,” said Fletcher of Saltoun, 
“and who likes may make-its laws.” The ballads which were 
present to the mind of the famous Scot, when he thus spoke, were 
hardly what we should call “songs ;” certainly not of the class of 
songs about which I have a word or two to say. They were metri- 
cal compositions of a legendary or romantic character, intended 
rather for recitation than for being swng in tie ordinary acceptation 
of the term; and if, as was sometimes the case, they were set to 
music, the accompanying strains were as the frame to a picture or 
the setting toa gem. The words were what warmed the blood, or 
raised the tear. Still, all nations have had songs of the sort soon to 
be discussed, in which the manners and chief incidents of the age 
have been reflected, and which have been of no little use to 
thoughtful historians, who have striven to give us a faithful account 
of the sort of society which flourished in it. The late Lord Macaulay 
was a careful student of old ballads, and the result of his reading 
gleams forth in many a graphic page. Let us consider what are 
the popular songs of the present day, and we shall be driven to 
confess, that they will do us but little credit in the eyes of posterity, 
and give unborn chroniclers no assistance at all in their task; 
unless indeed they lead them to set us down as a very frivolous 


and stupid set of people, which, in the main, we flatter ourselves 
we are not. 


In treating of songs we confine our attention to English songs 
exclusively. We leave others to ascertain why La Traviata should 
be performed, night after night, to crowded houses, and the pro- 
duction of Fidelio inflict loss upon a manager. The taste of the 
public is, no doubt, improving, and really good music is becoming 
more popular every day ; but managers are not schoolmasters, and 
must deal in what will sed, like any other dealers, or starve. We 
sing of songs—English songs ; and what do the newest and most 
favourite ditties show to be dearest in the minds of true Britons in 
this year of armour-plated frigates, “mysterious encounters,” and 
diversity of horrors? They show that we take great delight in 
sorrowful ditties, that we consider slavery to be a most beneficial 
institution, and are much given to the contemplation of gymnastics. 
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Where are the songs of a historical or political character? There 
are none; and yet, occasions upon which to found them are not 
wanting. War, that greatest inspirer of lyric bards, has not pro- 
duced one. The ink was not dry upon the signature of peace 
with Russia before the few half-hearted verses upon that event- 
ful campaign were forgotten. I imagine the ghost of Tom 
Dibdin being taken through Mr. Disange’s gallery (in which 
the deeds of the warriors of that bravest of decorations, the 
Victoria Cross, will live), and his: astonishment at being told 
that there is not a song in honour of one of those heroes, or 
the glory of them all united! No; we have “Cottages by the 
Sea,” and “Rat Catcher's Daughters,” and “Old Bob Ridley, 
oh, oh, o-h!” but another “Battle of Otterbourne,” or “Death of 
Nelson,” we have not. Ihave looked through a good many popular 
collections, and can find no songs to commemorate great recent 
agitations or events. There is no reform or free-trade song extant. 
Even the Irish, who are so proud of their ballad wreath, cannot 
sing a set of verses in honour of Repale! The only song I can 
find commemorative of any event that has happened within the last 
quarter of a century, and which is still popular, is “Cheer Boys, 
Cheer.” It commemorates successful emigration, and will not soon 
be forgotten. 

We have good old songs by the score; but the question is not 
what we have. The question is what do we use? Public entertainers 
use that which will best “ draw ;” private entertainers use that which 
is found to be most agreeable to their audience. Where shall we go 
to find out what songs the public most affect? where but to those 
gorgeous palaces where vocal harmony, tempered with deviled 
kidneys and pale ale, holds sway, to the distraction of our theatrical 
magnates. They are in Westminster—they are in Whitechapel—- 
they are in the far East—they are in Covent Garden, Holborn, 
Oxford Street, and the Strand. They are springing up everywhere. 
Thousands have been spent upon their erection; and the sum 
paid by the proprietors of any one of them in salaries to 
orchestra and performers would endow a Bishoprick. They 
would all be in the Insolvent Court—we beg pardon of the 
dead—the Court of Bankruptcy, in a month, if their programmes 
did not contain the most popular melodies. Let us pay our money 
at the door, and goin. What shall we hear? We shall hear some 
fine old glees, tolerably well sung. A lady, with a loud metallic 
voice, will favour us with a “scena” from some favourite opera ; and 
a young gentleman, with long hair, will ask us if we will love him 
then as now: but the special attraction is to come. When these 
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entrées of the feast have been nibbled at, and passed away—when 
the night wears on, and the room is at its fullest—then the great 
funny man comes on, and sings, “In the Strand” or the “ Cure,” or 
“ Old Bob Ridley, oh, oh, o-h!” These be your songs, O enlightened 
England of the nineteenth century! Upon the pleasure of anti- 
cipating these high intellectual treats, your “spirited proprietors” 
rely to keep an audience together, consuming the viands from the 
sale of which their main profits spring! These, announced in the 
largest type, are what catch the eye in advertisements. — These 
are what delight your roving youth, seduce your sober-going middle- 
classes from far suburban homes, draw your stately “swells” from 
west-end clubs, and cause silks and satins that have rustled in the 
most exclusive saloons to shine up yonder through the gilded trellis- 
work which shrouds the “ private boxes” from the vulgar view. They 
have all come, gentle and simple, to see a rational human being 
behave like an insane gorilla in the dress of a buffoon ; or to watch 
him jump one hundred and forty times up in the air, whilst shouting 
to a monotonous tune a set of verses utterly below contempt! So 
popular is this trash, that it has produced a host of imitations and 
spurious offspring ; and we have the “Daughter of the Cure,” and 
“Sarah Ridley, oh, oh, o-h !” sung to the familiar tunes in cognate 
balderdash. Come away, reader, for goodness sake, out of this air 
that reeks of bad tobacco smoke and spilt beer, and echoes with 
applause of such folly, into the drawing-room, and see what songs 
await us there. A wiser selection, I admit, than we were treated 
to a dozen years ago. Then young ladies would open none but 
Italian music, and gentlemen were sometimes induced to favour the 
company with a comic song. The latter infliction is, I rejoice to 
say, quite out of fashion, and Messrs Donizetti, Belini, Verdi, and 
Company do not retain the monopoly which they once enjoyed. I 
find no fault with their compositions, mind you, and we have 
many amateurs who render them right well; but these are 
exceptions, and for a young lady in straw-coloured hair and white 
muslin to sit down between two wax candles and feebly bleat forth 
some air that you and I have heard, perhaps the night before 
thrilling from the lips of Patti, the coming, or Grisi, the gone, amidst 
all the most brilliant accessories of the stage, and to think that 
she is amusing us, is simply to insult our understanding—that is 
all! Our pianoforte syrens are wiser now. They have passed us 
through the “Jeanette and Jeanot” and “Trab Trab” ordealand 
have landed us in a pleasant country whose flowers, though they 
present no wonders of shape or colour, emit a healthy and not 
unpleasant perfume. We mean the songs which have been com- 
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posed to the shorter poems of good modern poets—such as, “ Break, 
Break, Break,” and “The Brook,” of Tennyson ; the “Rainy Day,” 
and “The Arrow and the Song,” of Longfellow ; and the “Sands 0” 
Dee,” and “Three Fishers,” of Kingsley. Each of these has been 
set to plaintive melodies by more than one composer; and they 
are not difficult to sing, and, for want of something better, are 
agreeable to the ear. They show that we like to be made 
melancholy ; though, if the blubbering point be aimed at, why 
we should not be made to cry in earnest over the good old 
ballads of the “ Robin Gray” school, we do not exactly know. It is 
curious how few of the hundreds of songs that are published every 
season take root in the music-stand. You find the same selection, 
pretty nearly, wherever you go. Do you know any singing sisters 
who do not “wish that their love would silently flow,” ete. etc., in a 
duet, or who will not, upon occasion, direct your attention to the 
time “when the swallows homeward fly’-—? Not you! 

We now come to the last arena into which I shall ask you to 
follow me, and see what songs are sung. We are at a cricket 
dinner, or a circuit mess, or some other post-prandial gathering, at 
which harmony has become the order of the day or night, and the 
guests are called upon in turn forasong. What shall we hear? 
On my veracity, nothing new ; nothing affecting the occasion that 
is not as old as the hills. They will sing “The Monks of Old,” and 
the “Toy Green,” and “ A Health, now a Health to dear Wo-omen,” 
and the “Return of the Admiral,” that their fathers have sung 
before them. We shall even have the “Old English Gentleman,” 
and “Symon the Cellarer,” and “Dear Tom, this Brown Jug ;”- but 
no songs of yesterday. Some one will try something out of a new 
burlesque; but, as the success of the composition was solely 
founded upon the original singer's pretty legs, it will not pass 
muster. Such things seldom have legs of their own to stand 
upon! A young gentleman representing the “fast” section of 
the guests, may growl out the witless blasphemies of “Sam Hall,” 
or some other vicious trash, with divided approbation ; but when 
the pleasant elder, who has frowned for the first time these six 
months at this order of harmony, is at last persuaded to try “Ben 
Bolt,” and has warbled the good old melody with the old Incledon 
thrills and quavers that were in vogue in his youth, there is a 
deafening clatter of glasses, hands, and heels, and the singer is 
pretty sure of another “call.” 

Where are the songs of our day that we can listen to without 
shame? Are they sung at those mysterious “harmonic meetings” 
that we read of in Bell’s Life, at which the well-known Joseph 
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Muggins will preside, faced by the Piping Plough Boy, and sup- 
ported by a host of talent? Who composes them, and where are 
they published? If backed by the machinations of a jealous 
clique, or neglected for want of an opportunity to make their 
merits known, let us have these particulars and we will help to 
bring them out. We want some real comic songs, like Hood’s 
“Ben Battle,” who was a soldier bold and used to war’s alarms, 
“Giles Scroggins,” and the “Cork Leg.” We do not want gal- 
vanised corpses, like your “Sally Come Ups,” and the rest of them. 
We don’t want to go to Charlestown early in the morning for our 
music. We require stronger meat than the young lady’s ballad for 
our minstrelsy to feed upon, if it is ever to make a figure that will 
cast a shadow upon the shore of futurity. The namby-pamby 
character of our songs, and their revolting idiotcy, oozes out upon 
the very covers of the music. Where do the artists come from 
who design those illustrations? They are more wooden, more 
waxy, more hopelessly imbecile, than the figures in the fashion 
books! Here, are a young lady and a young gentleman, supposed 
to be evincing heroic sentiments, or looking unutterable things. 
Shave off the young gentleman’s moustache, and he might be the 
young lady ; pencil the young lady’s upper lip, and she might be 
the young gentleman! There, is a negro dancing in a fashion and 
a costume, which, if exhibited in any decent thoroughfare, would 
insure his being taken into custody and sent to the nearest lunatic 
asylum. And this is sentiment! This is wit! “Well, it’s the best 
we can get,” say the “ spirited proprietors.” I am not so sure of that, 
my masters ; but, even if it were, I should still say “away with it.” 
Draw upon the rich treasury of the past, if the present returns “no 
effects.” Robson reproduced “Old Dog Tray,” and in a fortnight 
the tune was all over London. The “Cure” is set to an old Scottish 
air—is it any the better for being sung to a lot of Yankee gibberish ? 
The melody of the “ Rat Catcher's Daughter,” and a sweet one it is, 
was composed in the last century. You can dig up forgotten 
nuggets, then, from the mine ; but having found them, you straight- 
way electrotype them with base metal. After all, it is not so much 
your fault as it is the fault of your patrons. The songs, like the 
singers, must have their faces blacked to become popular! And so 
it must continue until a purer taste shall wash them both clean. 
Having thus said my say about the comic songs of the period, 
it is but natural that I should have something to add respecting 
the “halls,” in which I made it my business to hear most of them. 
These establishments, brilliant and extensive as we now find them, 
have sprung from a very humble origin, and like many other things 
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that have risen, bear unmistakable traces of their parentage. Music 
and singing have always been favourite adjuncts and incentives to 
eating and drinking, particularly drinking. In the rudest ages, the 
harper was welcome at the feast ; and, even in our own prosaic times, 
a long score may be wiped off, by a good song or two, in many a 
village ale-house. The main object of mine host is, of course, to 
make people who have come to “take a drain,” stay and take 
another, or more; and as conversation is not always to be relied 
upon for keeping folks together, some other inducement must be 
provided. The Legislature has sternly prohibited games of chance 
in places of public resort. Billiard tables and bagatelle boards are 
expensive articles, affording amusement for only a few at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of space. Chess, and other games of skill, which 
can be played across a table without costly gear, are not appreciated 
by the class to be attracted ; and indeed it is unreasonable to expect 
that men, who have been hard at work with their heads all day, 
will sit down in the evening to serious problems and intricate 
calculations by way of relaxation. In like manner, those who have 
been exerting their bodies during the hours of labour, require rest 
at night, and do not care for dancing and sports which require 
physical exertion. Brutal exhibitions, such as dog and cock- 
fighting, rat-killing, badger-drawing, and the like, which were once 
quite fashionable, are now unknown save to a select band that is 
more intimate with the police than with society at large ; moreover, 
such amusements (?) are illegal. How, then, is the vast mass of 
young and old, gentle and simple, which will go out at night, to be 
entertained. It is no use to say that they should not go out at night 
to be amused, but stay at home with their wives and families, and 
improve their minds.. Perhaps they have no homes to stay at, 
living in chambers, or cheerless lodgings; that they have no wives 
and families, in whose society to kill time in the long evenings ; or 
worse, wives and families who drive them forth to seek peace and 
cheerfulness elsewhere than by their own fireside. Perhaps they 
have no minds to be improved. It is wonderfully easy to lay down 
what people ought todo; but the chief labour and the chief difficulty 
of the real social reformer is to deal with what people will do, and 
to make it productive of the least possible harm. Instead, therefore, 
of crying down music-halls as ante-chambers of the Evil One, and 
protesting against their increase, we ought to congratulate ourselves 
upon the success of establishments which provide comparatively 
innocent amusement for thousands who, but for them, might and 
probably would be doing much worse amidst the dens of pollution 
which the music-halls are rapidly superseding. No man who knows 
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what London was twenty years ago, and who realizes the simple fact 
that men cannot be made angels all of a sudden by Act of Parliament 
or otherwise, can see two or three thousand young fellows quietly 
enjoying themselves over a pipe and a glass, listening to songs more 
or less good, but all decent, without taking the scene as a sign 
that the world is getting better, rather than, as some would have us 
believe, more vicious and profligate every day. 

So much for the morality of the thing. The principal music- 
halls in London are, “ Evans’,” in Covent Garden; the Alhambra 
Palace, in Liecester Square ; Canterbury Hall, off the Westminster 
Bridge Road ; “ Weston’s,” in Holborn; “The Oxford,” in Oxford 
Street ; “The Raglan,” “The London Pavilion,” and two others, in 
Leicester Square. All these are nothing more than very large and 
highly decorated tap-rooms, where there is singing every night. 
Mark how the tap-room grub has been transformed into the music- 
hall butterfly. Jones, of the Cat and Bagpipes, found out that more 
liquor than usual was called for on the evenings when that good-for- 
nothing Tom Chaunter moistened his clay in the bar-parlour, by 
reason of company assembling and remaining to hear him sing one 
of his capital songs. Jones, who was not such a fool as innkeepers 
usually are, took the hint, and intimated to Tom that he need not 
trouble himself about that score which stood against his name on 
the slate, but was welcome to his glass or two every night, provided 
always that he sung when required. Perhaps Tom Chaunter took 
more than is good for him, and losing his voice a substitute had to 
be found; or perhaps, being wise in his generation, he suggested 
that a small fee would be preferable to “taking it out in drink.” 
The idea of paying for a song once established, the engagement of 
professional singers followed as a matter of course ; and in order to 
provide for the expense incurred, the rooms had to be enlarged so 
as to accommodate an audience numerous enough to make the enter- 
tainment pay. Here at once we have the old “ harmonic meetings” 
of the sporting tavern, which were the forerunners. of the public- 
house concerts of 1851. At first, male singers only were engaged ; 
and these sat at the table like any other visitor, drinking and smoking, 
for the most part, at the expense of young gentlemen who esteemed 
it the highest of honours to become the neighbours of such distin- 
guished men. It must be admitted that the houses at which these 
performances took place were not of the first class, that the per- 
formers themselves were generally worthless scamps, and that the 
songs they sung were not intended for ears polite. Soon it be- 
came the fashion to sing “ in character ;” 7.e, dressed as an Irishman, 
a sailor, beggarman, or what not, according to the character assumed 
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in the song, and to supplement the words with action that could 
not be gone through seated at a table. A space was therefore left 
clear at the end of the room for the performer to exhibit upon ; 
and, this provided, it was now possible to bring in female singers 
to warble their ditties and retire. That upon this space should be 
erected, first a low platform, and then a raised stage with footlights, 
such as we now find in the music-halls ; that the rooms should be 
enlarged , that competition should lead to the engagement of a better 
and better c/ass of performers ; that the male portion of these should 
not care to sit hob-nobbing with their audience in an atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke, and should appear and retire like the ladies,—was 
inevitable. But the change came very slowly ; two establishments 
only following it up upon anything like an extensive scale. These 
were “ Evans’,” and the “ Cyder Cellars” in Maiden Lane, close to the 
rear of the Adelphi Theatre. These have been music-halls for two 
generations ; and twelve years ago the latter was in such good repute, 
that a club of literary lions and fashionable jackals held wassail there 
every night. It is not a bad sign of the times, that not a word is 
said or sung in the new music-halls, during the regular per- 
formance, that a modest woman need blush to hear. 

At last the change came, and with a crash. Ordinary tavern 
accommodation, stretched to the utmost, burst. Up went Canterbury 
Hall, “ Evans’” was enlarged, “The Alhambra” was converted into a 
music-hall ; so was Miss Linwood’s gallery. Up went “ Weston’s ;” 
down (by fire) came Canterbury Hall. Nothing daunted, up it 
went again, grander than before. Up went all the rest of them, one 
after the other, as quickly as plaster would dry and gilding allow 
itself to be laid on; and no doubt dozens of others have been 
planned, and are in course of erection, in the far south and east of 
mighty, monstrous London. 

It being a weakness of the present writer, when dealing with 
the present, to describe only what he has actually seen, he made 
a point of visiting each and all of the music-halls that he has 
named. In these days of puffery, when the public are made to 
swallow advertisements without knowing it—just as children are 
regaled with a tea-spoonful of jam in blissful ignorance of the grey 
powder which lurks within—in such a time, I say, it may be 
necessary to state that he paid for his admission and refreshment, 
and that neither directly or indirectly has he held communication 
of any kind with the “spirited proprietors.” He soon found that 
music-halls are all alike in the character of the building, the 
entertainment, and the audience; with this exception, that “ Evans’” 
continues to be a supper-room, whereas, although the others profess 
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to supply chops and steaks, and kidneys, etc., etc., you never see 
anybody eating anything at their tables. 

Ex uno, then, disce omnes. We enter a large hall brilliantly 
lighted, and decorated gorgeously, but in good taste. The ground 
floor is spread with numerous tables, at which a crowd of orderly 
and, for the most part, respectably-dressed people are discussing 
pale ale and spirits-and-water. A gallery runs round three sides 
of the room ; and at the fourth is a raised stage, on which the per- 
formers appear, with footlights, but no other theatrical furniture. 
The prices of admission are usually sixpence to the body of the 
hall, and one shilling to the balcony and “stalls,” which latter 
mean the tables nearest to the stage. The origin of the entertain- 
ment is observable in the presence of a “chairman” at the head of 
the centre table, who, after premonitory raps with his ivory hammer, 
announces that Mr., Mrs., or Miss So and So will sing a song. In 
the tap-room state, when the singers were present at the board, he 
would “call upon” Mr. So and So. But the absence of the per- 
formers as guests does not prevent the audience from being upon 
the most familiar terms with them. They are applauded to the 
top of their bent. I do not think that the worst singer who ever 
murdered music would be hissed in a music-hall. He would 
be laughed at, but nothing more. It is quite the thing for the 
audience to join in the chorus, as in the former state; and one of 
the standing jokes of the music-hall is, for the singer to stop 
suddenly in the midst of the refrain, and so discomfort the 
amateurs, whose feeble piping has been drowned by his powerful 
voice. But they take it in the best of humours, and join in the 
laugh against themeslves. : 

In music-halls the system of encores, so stoutly resisted some- 
times elsewhere, reigns as an acknowledged institution. In the 
midst of the applause which follows the termination of a song—or 
in lieu of it, if, by chance, there be none—the chairman raps the 
table, and declares that Mr., Mrs., or Miss So and So will sing 
another song. The comic ladies and the funny man sing three or 
four one after the other; and so on throughout the evening. Indeed, 
the plan adopted at regular concerts of bringing forward the artists 
to go through their roles by instalments, is discarded here. You take 
your sentiment, your patriotism, and your fun in a lump; and, 
having thoroughly exhausted your favourite, let him go, and see his 
face no more that night. Between the solos come “ grand selections” 
from popular operas, with a full orchestra and chorus. Glee-singing 
is rather in the shade at present; and the musical programme is 
varied by the gyrations of acrobats and tight-rope dancers—I beg 
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their pardon, Equilibrists. The poor creature who broke his back in 
a fall from the flying trapeze, and the famous Leotard, who is going 
to do the same some day, and the “ Female Blondin,” were amongst 
the attractions in this line, or rather on it, at the Alhambra. Lesser 
stars shine in the other halls. For myself, I should be pleased if 
the “spirited proprietors” were not so much given to imitate each 
other, If I were to write a very good song called Black, and send 
it to “The Oxford,” all the other halls would have a colourable 
infringement of it announced as White, and Brown, and Invisible 
Green, within a week. But the public enjoy the entertainment 
provided for them, and support it by tens of thousands every night 
in London, and throughout the provinces. It does not do much 
credit to their taste ; but never mind. 

“ But,” says —, any moralist of your acquaintance, “this is all 
very shocking. You acknowledge that these tens of thousands are 
brought together chiefly to drink. Drink is the seed of all the evils 
that flesh is heir to. Therefore your tens of thousands are doing a 
very shocking thing.”—Q rE. D. Vastly well! if you want to show 
only one side of the case. I admit that the main profit of the 
“spirited proprietors” is on the drink, to which the music is 
secondary in their eyes. But I know that the main portion of the. 
public reverse the position, and view the music as the primary 
attraction, and only drink that they may enjoy it. And this brings 
me to a part of my subject upon which I trust I may be excused for 
using strong language. I utterly abominate, detest, and abjure the 
abominable practice of letting loose a pack of unpaid waiters to 
prey upon suffering humanity. I can have a sherry cobbler for a 
shilling, but I must pay a waiter sixpence extra for bringing it to 
me! I am looked upon as a mere ordering animal, and not per- 
mitted to sit and listen to the music in peace; but am beset by 
unremitting—though, I am bound to add, respectful—entreaties to 
“please to give my orders.” This is detestable, and I appeal to 
the good sense, and more, the interest, of the “spirited proprietors” 
to put an end to it. I verily believe that “orders” would be far 
more frequent, and therefore profitable, if this obnoxious tax upon 
them were repealed. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that in all my visits to the music- 
halls, I was not aware of the presence of one drunken man, or one 
unruly “guest.” The entertainments may easily be of a higher 
class, but it is impossible that they could be conducted in a more 
orderly manner. 

A. F. 









WILLIE JOHNSON’S MOTHER: 
A GHOST STORY. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


[Tux following ghost story is founded upon fact. It was related to me many years 
ago, by one long passed out of this life—one whose voice I venerated as that of truth 
itself, and on the accents of whose tongue I hung with all a child’s delight. 

Ona winter's eve, by a fitful fire, in a large grand old-fashioned parlour, with deep 
bay windows, looking out on a large grand old-fashioned garden, where the leafless 
elms were striving with the wintry winds, and the gray clouds drifting in stormy 
scrolls across the star-lit sky,—I listened, awe-struck, to the wild, sad story. 

My mother—for the narrator was that revered and beloved friend—my mother 
heard the fearful tale from ‘‘an old, old woman,” who, young when the incidents 
occurred, inhabited the town of P , lived in the very house, witnessed and took 
part in the gloomy tragedy, and withered into solitary age, the deplorer of her 
unhappy mistress. 

With the present generation facts are too often fiction : we have no taste for 
the marvellous, no faith in the supernatural. With our forefathers it was otherwise. 
They have long betaken themselves to rest in the gray church-yard, who heard of the 
thrilling visitant from the pale and shrinking woman into whose presence glided her 
buried predecessor. 

It is of no moment. Those of my readers who believe in the existence of a 
spiritual world, and, in their simplicity, can see no reason why manifestations of its 
existence should, in an age of scepticism, be interdicted by Him to whom all things 
are possible, will not ask for the testimony of eye-witnesses : on the other hand, the 
esprits-fort of society, or the inheritors of opinions which pass from generation to 
generation without being questioned, will read scornfully, or not at all; and were 
the dead to rise in evidence, they would not be believed. 

I will therefore tell my story, as it was told to me—or rather, ought I to say, to 
her, my mother—by ‘‘ the old, old woman,” trembling and clutching at her crutch- 
stick with her withered hands, as in quaint and ancient phrase, and with a low 
strange voice that often fell beneath a whisper, she told the tale of Willie Johnson’s 
Mother. 

Forty years and more have passed away since it rivetted my young attention 
amidst the falling gloom of that December's eve, in that grand old-fashioned par- 
lour, looking out upon the once monastic garden, where the wild wind wrestled with 
the writhing boughs. The background of the picture may be dim and-colourless, the 
fleeting wings of years have brushed it by; but the principal personage, the ghostly 
figure, stands out in memory as distinctly manifest as if at this moment, in this 
quaint old chamber of ‘‘ The Golden Key,” in this quaint old town of Chiavenna, the 
buried Martha Aitken glided into my presence from the Campo-santo and the ghostly 
cloister of San Lorenzo, and, seating herself before me, silently looked into my 
eyes with the sad and solemn earnestness that scared the young wife of the black- 
bearded grocer. 

If I succeed in bringing that figure before my Reader, and causing the slightest 
shiver in her veins as she looks upon the stern and grief-wrung features, and 
meets the mystic gaze of those scrutinising eyes; if the fire seem dimmer, the 
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room darker, the air chiller, the house more hushed and tomb-like, as she bends 
over the page ; if, when all is told, she feel as J did, that what she has heard did 
actually occwr,—then I shall be satisfied that, in putting it together, I have not 
entirely marred ‘‘a ghost story’ that curdled my young blood as I listened to it, 
and that has not vanished from memory with the phantasmagoria and dissolving 
views of near half-a-century.—E. 8. C.] 


CHIAVENNA, 
SWITZERLAND, September 19. 


More than a hundred years back, there dwelt in the main street of 
Portsmouth, a man of the name of Aitken: he was a. tall, stout, black- 
bearded fellow, with a sullen eye and a beetling brow; when sober, rude 
and tyrannical ; when otherwise, a raging madman. Pride and turbulence 
made him hated by his neighbours ; but then, as now, money had charms, 
and these same neighbours smiled upon the man with the heavy till and 
the thriving trade. 

This man’s wife, ten years his senior, died after a long martyrdom 
and ashort illness ; and the widower tarried only till the grave was dug 
in St. Mary’s, and the coffin committed thereto, to turn his eyes to a 
second helpmate. 

There were then, as peradventure now, many young maidens in Ports- 
mouth, comely, and of good character and fitting condition, who were 
nothing loth to try their fortune in the lottery of wedlock ; but, when 
secretly running over the roll of bachelors and widowers of their acquaint- 
ance, they shrunk from the name of Benjamin Aitken, the black-bearded 
grocer of High Street. Yet the black-bearded grocer had cash at com- 
mand, and a flourishing shop. His late wife, a widow when he married 
her, brought him wealth—money in the bank, and piles of household 
plenishing ; chairs and tables of prized mahogany, walnut-tree presses 
laden with damask napery, and oaken chests filled with “ Holland” and 
“Coleraine.” Besides these, there were heaps of glass and old India china 
in the buffet, with hoards of plate, old-fashioned spoons and punch-ladles, 
tankards and goblets made out of Spanish dollars ; and off, in the far- 
kitchen, was no end of brass and copper utensils, in the brightnéss of 
which the eyes of maid or mistress might dance and sparkle. There were 
personals too: a pinchbeck repeater, and rings and neckchains; rare 
lace and lappets, petticoats of lute-string, hoods and cardinals, fans and 
feathers ; and divers choice and covetable articles of female bravery,— 
once the property of the buried wife, and, as a matter of right, the dower 
of her successor. 

The hook was well baited, the temptation strong ; but, oddly enough, 
if all said of woman be true, they failed to make instant capture. 
Drunken fathers praised “Ben Aitken” as “the king of good fellows,” 
and thrifty mothers made a cuckoo-cry of “the comforts of his home.” 
‘Twas labour lost. Laughing, rosy, reckless damsels turned a deaf ear 
to their chaunts, and, choosing some poorer lover—some rattling tar or 
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sparkish ’prentice—passed the grocer by. No gainsaying that he was 
what most people agree to call a pleasant, fine-looking man ; six feet high 
in his stocking vamps, with a ruddy cheek, a confident stare, a loud 
laugh, and a ready joke. No gainsaying either, that, when it suited him, 
he could flatter and fawn, seem humble, and go to church. All to no 
purpose: there was that “in his look” the damsels did not like ; that in 
his quick stern voice which, suddenly heard, “made the heart leap into 
the mouth.” Then he was known to do “wild things in drink,” and 
more than a whisper went that his treatment of his late wife had been 
neither loving nor loyal. 

The late wife was not a Portsmouth woman ; friends or kinsfolk in 
Portsmouth she had not: her air was that of genteeler breeding than a 
tradesman’s wife might claim; she was grave and taciturn, and gossips 
did not dare to question one who, checking their advances, never hinted 
of her wrongs, whatever they might be. The next door neighbours often 
heard scuffles and falls in the parlour after midnight, and the crash of 
furniture, and the fierce voice of the drunken husband ; but cry or 
entreaty, never ; and as Mrs. Aitken did not weep or clamour, or “swear 
her life” against her tyrant, the neighbours, good souls! concluded that 
the blind fury of the husband was expended on the chairs and tables 
that went to Dick Solly, the cabinetmaker, to be mended. 

The deceased Mrs. Aitken was mother of one child, a boy five years 
old, when she wedded a second time. The child was a fair creature, blue- 
eyed and curly-headed, with rosy cheeks, and a sweet little smiling mouth, 
that made every soul love him, save Benjamin Aitken. For two years he 
was the trembling slave, the baited worried victim of the man who was 
his mother’s husband, but to him no father ; at seven, taken from the 
dame school, where she strove to keep him, and sent far away to an 
“academy” in the wilds of Cumberland, where “youth” were “ boarded, 
clothed, and educated” for sixteen pounds per annum, “extras included ;”: 
and at fourteen he was brought back, bound to a Guinea trader, and 
sent to sea. 

The boy was never seen again. It was given out that from time to 
time he wrote to his mother ; but Eli Soul, the postman, shook his head 
and denied ever having a letter from “foreign parts for Martha Aitken.” 
The boy’s memory died away in time: “he was flogged to death, or 
drowned, or wrecked like Robinson Crusoe ; may be married to some 
black king’s daughter and turned heathen.” 

Years went by. Mrs. Aitken put on mourning for her child, “dead 
to her ;” and from day to day grew more sad and silent, more still, austere, 
and sorrowful. The black-bearded grocer diced and drank, and broke out 
as furiously as ever; the scufiles continued to be heard and the blows, 
and the crash of furniture, and the fierce voice. At length, Martha 
Aitken, falling from the stair-head, hurt herself grievously, took to her 
bed, and died very suddenly ; and her child’s little heritage fell into the 

* hands of his stepfather. 
VOL. IL. 0 
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It was Corpus-Christi day ; that day eleven years the Guinea trader 
went to sea with the widow’s son on board. 

When the sick woman lay in extremity, unvisited by priest or doctor, 
she sent for her husband out of the shop, where he was serving customers 
as unconcernedly as if the darkness and the shadow of death were not 
gathering over the dwelling ; and when, with a look of pretended grief, 
he entered the room and drew nigh unto the bed-side, she dismissed the 
nurse before opening her lips for the last time. The nurse, who listened 
at the key-hole, caught the faint sounds of the dying woman’s voice, and 
she fancied, but “drink was en her,” words of remonstrance and stern 
behest. After a few minutes the voice dropped into silence, and, the 
door being straightway opened, Benjamin Aitken came forth “as white as 
a sheet,” with a small oaken box under his arm, and, signing the nurse to 
re-enter the room, he went hastily down stairs, and did not again set foot 
in the chamber until the day of burial. On that day, gravely attired in 
black, with band and weepers, and holding a broad-hemmed handkerchief 
which he put to his eyes from time to time, Benjamin Aitken kissed 
the cheek of his dead wife, saw the coffin-lid screwed down, and deporting 
himself as a sorrowing husband, followed the coffin, as chief mourner, to 
its abiding place in St. Mary’s. 

Returned home, he took down his shutters, waited on his customers, 
swore at his shopman, and kicked his errand-boy as usual ; at night, sent 
for his male associates, supped in company, sate late, drank deep, and 
possessed of a black eye, reeled to bed at day-break. 

“No harm in life,” said the wise fathers and shrewd mothers, who 
already angled for him as son-in-law ; “lucky was the girl who caught 
him !” 

The Portsmouth girls were not so lucky. Benjamin Aitken’s first 
wife was a Bristol woman; a damsel from Dorchester was fated to be 
his second. . 

Her parents dying, Barbara Rawlins came to live with her aunt, the 
widow of a warrant officer at Portsea. The old woman was palsied, cross, 
and penurious. Added to this, she starved on a pitiful pension, and her 
brother’s orphan was a woful weight on her spider’s income. The girl, in 
her twentieth year, was very handsome; in popular parlance, “a fine 
young woman,” and might have married a navy captain if she could but 
have loved him. Ay, if; but she could not, and despite her aunt’s threats 
and revilings, said him, nay. The gallant tar took her refusal in good 
part, shook hands, and went to sea. Tidings soon came that he had 
wedded a blithe widow, whom he fell in with while his ship lay in Cork 
harbour. Mrs. Parsons had a palsy-stroke when the news reached her ; 
and, from that day, her home was a home of taorns and bitterness to 
Barbara Rawlins. Her aunt’s temper, soured by pains, crosses, and old 
age, grew unbearable ; day and night, from dawn till dark, she railed and 
raved at her unhappy niece, reproaching her for the want and misery of 
their position, and dwelling on the ease and affluence in which they @ 
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might have lived, had it not been for her “black ingratitude.” Poor 
Barbara toiled sore at her needle to add to their scanty means, and bent 
herself meekly to the evil temper and cruel whims of the old woman who, 
chaining her continually to her side, kept her a perpetual prisoner. 
Neither her toil nor her meekness mollified or disarmed the splenetic 
creature; and endurance was worn threadbare, when the new-made 
widower crossed their path. 

Benjamin Aitken bought the leases of a cluster of cottages in Portsea, 
and became landlord to many poor people, Mrs. Parsons among the num- 
ber. The bloom and beauty of the niece caught his fancy, and he made 
an instant offer of his hand. Barbara Rawlins turned from him with 
secret dislike ; not that he was old enough for her father, nor that his 
cruel and dissolute character had reached her ears: the man’s face was the 
index to his mind, and she read it with aversion. Mrs. Parsons, deaf, 
paralytic, and wound up to a pitch of nervous frenzy dangerous to thwart, 
shook her crutch, screamed menaces in her niece’s ear, and stamped with 
spasmodic fury at the bare notion of the girl’s hesitation. The proffered 
husband was landlord too; a year’s rent, due to the late, was ‘payable 
to the present owner of the tenement. Mrs. Parsons knew well the 
character of Benjamin Aitken ; a drunkard and a ruffian, he was, in money 
matters, a hard, close-fisted man. ‘‘ Was she to be cast forth roofless, in 
her old age to die in a poorhouse, because a proud minx whom she had fed 
and sheltered, refused an honest man’s offer? No! she'd drag her to 
church by the hair of her head, first.” 

So frightful was the old woman’s excitement, that poor Barbara, 
fearing to have her death on her conscience, broken-hearted, humbled, and 
terrified, yielded: she did not love, but in time she might love the man 
who sought her. The suitor promised fair,—to double her aunt’s income, 
to let her live rent-free, and to hire a careful nurse to tend her in her 
decrepitude. 

Barbara Rawlins consented to wed Benjamin Aitken ; and within a 
year after his first wife was laid in St. Mary’s, her place was filled by 
another. 

The Portsmouth folk wondered, and shook their heads, when the 
black-bearded grocer brought home his bride. Some blamed the widower 
for his hasty wedding ; others, and the greater number, banned the bride 
who stepped so suddenly into the dead woman’s shoes.. The wise fathers 
scolded their daughters for losing a rare chance ; and the shrewd mothers 
abused the fair face that had foiled their manceuvres. But the daughters 
pitied the young wife, if they begrudged her the rich wardrobe, the trin- 
kets and rare lace of her predecessor. 

The marriage feast over, Benjamin Aitken cut short the honeymoon : 
the lover vanished, and the husband, armed with authority, scowled on 
the helpless wife. Poor Barbara saw too late that she was chained to a 
tyrant ; but she had no friend, no refuge. Mrs. Parsons, her sole kin, 
was found dead and palsy-stricken in her chair; the hearth cold; the cup- 
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board bare; her Bible open before her and her bony finger pointing to 
that terrible passage in Job :—“ For the thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me, and that which I was afraid of is come unto me.” Her 
income never was doubled ; her house-rent never remitted. Death fore- 
stalled the generosity of Benjamin Aitken. 

A sad and weary life was that of Barbara Aitken: moped up in his 
house and barred all neighbourly communion ; chilled by the sullenness 
and terrified by the drunken violence of her husband, her days were very 
dreary, and her nights, vigils of alarm. One hope cheered her ; one con- 
solation dawned within her breast; one thought whispered patience to 
her brain: yet a brief while and she would not be alone / her babe would 
soften the savage nature of its sire, and win him from his evil ways. He 
had not known how sweet it was to hear the murmurs of a child that 
called him father ; to meet its upraised glance, to feel its soft breath upon 
his lips, its tiny hands upon his cheek ; but when he did, yes, he might, 
he would be changed—be saved. 

And the young wife plied her needle for the coming stranger, and 
strove to look forward with courage and trustingness. 

Nigh eight months after her spousals, and full six after the funeral of 
Mrs. Parsons, who, as it oddly happened, lay side by side with the first 
Mrs. Aitken near the church-porch of St. Mary’s, “the second Mrs. 
Aitken,” as the neighbours called her, was sitting at work in the parlour 
adjoining the shop. It was the seventeenth of June; the day had been 
very hot, and the sun still blazed in the bright blue sky: the casement 
was open to let in the air that came laden with the scent of the balsam 
and sweet-briar that stood on the sill; the blackbird sang blithely, the 
swallows twittered from the eaves, and the bees, humming round the 
woodbine that trellised the panes, made a soft murmur that fell like elfin 
music on the ear. The young wife listened with delight: all about her 
seemed glad and cheerful ; her husband had been less harsh of manner 
than was his wont, he had spoken even kindly to her, and tolerated her 
care for an event that in happy homes is looked for with eagerness and 
joy. 
And Barbara Aitken, glad for the first time since her marriage, felt an 
exaltation of spirits that, suddenly seizing her, increased rapidly until it 
rose to a kind of gentle delirium: she could have sung, laughed, danced, 
leaped, played a thousand wild extravagances, had she not been held 
back by a fear of her husband’s return and his displeasure at her idle 
gambols. So she curbed herself, but with much ado, for her heart beat 
dizzily, and her eye was bright, and her cheek flushed, with the unac- 
countable gaiety that possessed her. 

While in this mood, the clock struck six, and, lifting her head from 
the tiny garment that she was shaping, and looking forth, Barbara Aitken 
saw through the glazed door an ancient gentlewoman enter the shop ; and, 
without accosting the man who stood behind the counter gazing listlessly 
into the street, the stranger walked straight to the parlour, raised the 
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latch without tapping, entered the room, closed the door, and curtseying 
somewhat formally to “the second Mrs. Aitken,” looked her in the face 
without speaking. 

The second Mrs. Aitken arose immediately, returned the gentlewoman’s 
obeisance, and, signing her to be seated, awaited her commands. The 
ancient gentlewoman spoke not, but moving noiselessly into the high- 
backed, low-seated ebony chair, that stood on the left hand side of the 
fire-place, and, as rumour went, had always been occupied by the first 
Mrs. Aitken, she continued to regard the young wife in a wistful and 
singular manner that a good deal discomposed its object, who, after a 
while, ventured to beseech her pleasure. 

“Thank thee, my child, thank thee!” made answer the unknown, 
heaving a deep sigh and still keeping her eyes fixed on the face of the 
young wife, who was, in turn, strangely rivetted by a gaze that, could she, 
she would have shunned. A pause succeeded and, while abiding her 
farther speech, the second Mrs. Aitken had oprortunity to note the mien 
and apparel of her visitor. 

Tall and spare of figure, the stranger was well-stricken in years and 
cf grave and mournful aspect: her features were sharply cast yet not 
unpleasing ; the visage wan, the brow furrowed, the eye sad and very 
solemn ; the mouth thin and marked with the lines of suffering. Over 
the left temple was a scar, and two of the upper front teeth were broken, 
by violence it seemed, for the rest were white and sound. 

The stranger was clad in weeds ; wore a black silk hood over a cap of 
fine lawn, with narrow plaited borders closely adjusted to the forehead 
from which the spare gray hair was carefully combed back. Round the 
throat she had a band of velvet fastened by a little heart-shaped mourning 
brooch ; and a mode cardinal garnished with black crape, a gown of 
taffeta and a lute-string petticoat ; gloves of black chamois, and high- 
heeled shoes of Spanish leather, fastened with ribbon instead of buckles, 
completed an attire which Barbara Aitken, led by some unaccountable 
feeling, noted with more than the common curiosity attributed to her sex. 

“T am unknown to thee, my dear,” said the stranger, breaking the 
pause but still with the same fixed earnestness perusing the face of the 
young wife: “it mattereth not. Peradventure, I know thee: thou art 
Barbara, second wife to Benjamin Aitken :” and she looked very solemnly 
into the eyes of her whom she addressed. 

“T am Mr. Aitken’s second wife, certainly :” replied the young woman. 

“The ring thou wearest, in token of thy spousals, was taken off a 
clay-cold finger to put on thine :” pursued the stranger, and her eye rested 
upon the quaint carved old ring worn by the second wife. 

The latter shuddered at the words, and her flesh crept as she saw for 
the first time that the third finger of her visitor’s left hand was circled by 
a livid line. 

“Tf, as you say, madam,” uttered she, “I knew it not.” 

“Thou speakest truth, poor child!” answered the ancient. “ Mistress 
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Parsons, she whom the Lord smote suddenly, could have told thee it was 
Martha Aitken’s ring, the ring she wore at her first and happy wedding. 
Better for her, yea, a thousand fold! that it had been her last.” 

“ Martha Aitken,” repeated the second wife, “I have heard of her ; 
she was dead long before I came to Portsea.” 

“ A lie, child! a lie!” said the ancient gentlewoman, but she spoke 
not in anger; “ Benjamin Aitken said thee that, to seem less odious in 
thine eyes. Thou didst plight troth with that man of guile at St. Mary’s.” 

“Yea, verily,” sighed the young wife, and she shivered as she spoke, 
for the stranger’s words affected her she knew not how. 

“There was a flat grave-stone hard by the church-door; against it thy 
foot stumbled, poor child! when Mistress Parsons pushed thee forward 
in thy wedding bravery.” 

“There was ; I remember it !” cried Barbara Aitken, waxing very pale. 

“ Didst thou read the name of her who lay beneath it :—not at rest, O 
not at rest!” sobbed the speaker, and she wrung her hands and looked 
deprecatingly upward. 

“ Alas! I could not ; mine eyes were dim, my brain confused :” 
uttered the young woman. 

“God was near, thee!” responded the ancient ; “thy foot stumbled, 
but the warning was given thee in vain. Yon grave-stone was fresh hewn, 
yet weeds clung round it; hadst thou swept them aside with the white 
hand that now wears poor Martha’s spousal ring, thou wouldst have read 
both name and date. Wo! wo! the bride is doomed that steps into the 
dead wife’s place before her clay is cold.” 

“ But I did not do so! I did not do so! Martha Aitken was dead and 
buried years before :” passionately pleaded the second wife. 

“A lie! child, a lie!” repeated the ancient gentlewoman, “but thou 
knewest it not. On yon stone, fresh hewn yet foul with the nettle and 
the dock, was graven: ‘Marrua, wire OF BrenJAMIN AITKEN, DIED THE 
TWENTIETH DAY OF JUNE 1743,’ and may God give her rest !” 

O how wildly were the last words uttered! a soul condemned and 
suffering could not have wailed more thriJlingly for pardon and for peace. 

The young wife clasped her hands, and cried aloud, “ Heaven forgive 
me! and I was wedded—” 

“Nineteen brief weeks after Martha Aitken was carried to the 
church-yard! ‘BarBara Raw ins, spinster, married by banns to BENJAMIN 
AITKEN, widower, Friday, November the second, 1743,’—so sayeth the 
parish register of St. Mary’s.” 

The young wife waxed paler than before, and very faint: the voice 
of her visitor made her flesh creep ; her ominous gaze half froze her blood. 

“Thou hast sinned, albeit unwittingly,” said the ancient gentlewoman ; 
“sin must be atoned for by sorrow. ‘Zhe wages of sin is death,’ saith the 
Lord.” 

“Do not speak so, madam, I beseech you!” cried the young wife 
pathetically ; “your words scare me: I am weak of health and low of 
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spirits! If I have done wrong, the Lord will pardon me, for I was 
deceived.” 

“Amen!” said the ancient visitor with solemnity: “I will spare 
thee, poor child, for I pity thee. Fair, young, innocent of heart, yet 
not happy ; poor child! poor child !” 

The face of the young wife flushed ; she, no less than the first Mrs. 
Aitken, would fain hide her domestic trials. 

“Nay! I am quite happy;” faltered she, for the untruth seared her 
very throat. 

“Fie! fie!” frowned the ancient gentlewoman ; “thou hast spoken 
what is false, and ‘ all liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.’” Then, softening her look, for she whom 
she rebuked trembled sorely, she added, “ I may not chide thee, however ; 
albeit thou shalt heap coals of fire upon thy spouse’s head. 

“ Your speech is hurtful, madam,” said Mrs. Aitken: “my husband 
is abroad ; it becomes me not to hear him judged by a stranger.” 

“A stranger!” repeated the unknown in an awful voice, “a stranger ! 
better were it for him, and haply for thee, thy words were true. Good 
lack, minion! it needeth not a summer’s day to banish from a house the 
shadow of the mistress whose head lieth in the grave-yard. But comfort 
thee, child! we will not wax wroth: thou and I yet shall be friends and 
familiars. It is a babe’s cap thou art fashioning—a babe’s cap—alas ! the 
vanity of life. Poor child! poor child !” 

The speaker shook her head dismally ; her voice died into an echo, 
and tears—or rather their shadow—seemed to gather in the dim, dark 
eyes. 

“Of a mercy, madam, change your discourse, and let me know in 
what I can do your bidding ;” exclaimed the second Mrs. Aitken, un- 
speakably agitated by the words and manner of her visitor. 

“My bidding: lo! it is with thy spouse, Benjamin Aitken,” replied 
the gentlewoman. 

“He is from home, and may not be back till late,” answered the 
young wife. 

“Thou hast said truly,” returned the other; “thou wilt watch for 
him, pale, sick, weary, and terror-stricken : thou wilt wait for him by the 
dim taper in the dead hour of the night, dreading his coming, and fleeing 
from his voice, and seeking to shelter from his blows—” 

“ Hold !” cried Barbara, shutting her eyes and stretching out her 
hands. 

“So did the first wife of Benjamin Aitken, but, alack-a-day! she was 
old ; so doth the second, yet, more’s the pity! she is young :” solemnly 
uttered the unknown. “But fail not, faint not! thou shalt have thy 
reward : ‘whom I have bruised will I raise up,’ saith the Lord. Now, 
_ hearken to me, poor child! and give heed unto my words: it is through 
thy lips that I would speak my bidding to thy spouse.” 

“The man shall take your order, madam, I pray you,” cried the 
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young wife; “he keeps the books.” And she arose, eager to be rid 
of the company of one whose manner and discourse filled her with 
apprehension and inquietude. 

“Tarry, mistress!” quoth the ancient gentlewoman, and she waved 
her hand imperiously ; “that I have to utter is not for John Wilson’s 
ear, but for thine, and his master’s: speak it but to him, I charge thee, 
as thou shalt answer it to me. My words are few and simple; yet heed 
them, for their meaning is great ; and the message which I leave for thy 
spouse, it importeth thee to deliver, as thou wouldst save him, sin, and 
his victim, sorrow.” : 

The young wife bowed her head meekly, and remained in an attitude 
of mute and profound attention. 

“Two hours after midnight, Benjamin Aitken will re-enter this house ; 
he will be, as his wont, less rational than the beast of the field, but fear 
him not; he will revile thee, chase thee, strike at thee: yea! notwith- 
standing the burthen thou bearest, fear him not, I tell thee again; but 
when his rage waxeth hot, up and tell him thou hast a message to deliver 
to him ; up and tell him that thou hast seen one, who commandeth him 
to speed upon its way an oaken box of which he wotteth, and that lieth 
beneath the fifth flag-stone in the right-hand corner under the far-kitchen 
in this dwelling. Bid him do this ‘ere’ the church bell ringeth for 
matin prayer, as he valueth his soul’s salvation. Dost thou hear me, 
child ?” 

“Yea, madam,” faltered the second Mrs Aitken, who began to think 
her visitor a Bess o’ Bedlam, and to fear her future displeasure ; “it may 
be, however, that he will not hearken to me: his moods are furious.” 

“T wot them well,” said the ancient gentlewoman ; “thou shalt still 
him in the twinkling of an eye, even though he were madder than a raging 
bull: up and whisper him that Willie Johnson's Mother sate with thee 
this night, and sent her bidding to him by thee.” 

“ Willie Johnson’s Mother?” 

“ Aye; heed well the name, but breathe it unto him alone— Willie 
Johnson's Mother from St. Mary’s. Willie Johnson! Willie Johnson !” 
sobbed the ancient gentlewoman, and again she looked upward and 
clasped her hands and wrung them piteously. 

Barbara Aitken was deeply moved ; tears floated into her eyes, so 
thrilling was the anguish of that aged voice. 

“Weep not for me, dear child !” cried the ancient mourner, recovering 
composure ; “earthly tears avail me naught ; yet weep for thou hast need, 
but for thyself alone. And now a brief farewell! this time I have come 
to thee ; ere to-morrow’s sun set thrice, thou wilt come to me: the Lord 
be with thee until then !” 

’ Saying these words, which she did with an unspeakable tenderness 
and solemnity, the ancient gentlewoman arose, and, advancing towards the 
young wife, she took her by the hand and saluted her on the brow. 

It was a sultry evening ; the thermometer stood at 90°; yet the hand 
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of the stranger was cold as clay, her lip like December’s ice. The life’s 
blood shivered in the veins of the young woman; her heart swooned 
within her, and the hair of her head bristled with affright: but the 
stranger, relieving her from her touch, smiled upon her so sweetly, 
pityingly, and soothingly that her panic fled, until the door closed and 
she saw the skirts of the ancient gentlewoman sweeping the step as she 
descended into the street. 

The young wife hastened into the shop, and breathlessly questioned 
the man, of the gentlewoman that had been with her. 

The man stared. 

“She who this instant passed into the street.” 

“T saw no one, mistress,” said the man. 

“Saw no one!” cried Barbara Aitken, and a deadly horror crept over 
her ; “surely, John Wilson, you saw the gentlewoman in weeds who came 
into the parlour as the clock struck six.” 

“T don’t gainsay your speech, mistress,” said he ; “but I did not clap 
eyes on a gentlewoman in weeds this blessed day: mayhap, she went 
away unseen of me, while I was serving Poll Mizen with a score of pipes 
and a pound of Virginny.” 

Barbara Aitken passed into the parlour; she opened the door of the 
far-kitchen. 

“ Rachel,” said she, calling to her maid, “did you not see the reverend 
gentlewoman who sate with me this hour?” 

“ Nay, mistress,” quoth the maid, “no reverend gentlewoman hath 
sate with thee that I saw ;” and she gazed anxiously at her mistress and 
thought she raved, for the far-kitchen looked out upon the parlour, and 
whoever entered the one was seen in the other. 

“T am distraught, verily !” said the young wife, and she shut the door 
and withdrew into the parlour to wrestle with a strong terror. Her 
unknown visitor had charged her to tell her name and mission to her 
husband only : she trembled, but she dared not disobey ; yet everything 
filled her with dismay. She bethought her that, from the moment that 
the stranger entered, the room fell ghastly chill, and the sunbeam faded 
into gloom: she ran to the thermometer,—it had fallen to zero: she 
listened for the blackbird’s song,—it was mute; for the twitter of the 
swallows,—they were dumb: she glanced at her wrist,—where the 
stranger’s hand had clasped it, it was white and cold and numb as if lead 
had lain upon it : she looked into the mirror,—lo ! a livid mark, where the 
stranger’s lips had touched her brow, as though the blood had curdled at 
the spot. 

Stay! the glass was rising ; the sunbeam burst forth anew! Hark ! 
the blackbird broke into song, and the swallow twittered gaily from the 
roof. It was a dream! fancy had played her false! and the young wife 
strove to laugh away the fright, and chafed her wrist and brow, and 
bathed them with spirits: “yea it was a dream,” albeit they felt cold— 
cold as a church-yard stone. 
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That night, Barbara Aitken sate up for her husband, as she had done 
many a night before. Eleven, twelve, one o’clock tolled: still he came not. 
All was silent: good men were in their beds: the babe hushed on its 
mother’s breast ; the mother resting from household cares: still the 
young wife watched and waited, and the needle dropped from her finger, 
and the candle burned dimly as she sate listening in dread for the boister- 
ous summons that announced the return of the inebriate ruffian. 

It came at last: a wild step, a furious blow on the shutters, a wrench 
at the knocker, and a frantic din upon the door. The maid-servant, a 
powerful intrepid young woman, drew back the bolts. In burst Benjamin 
Aitken, maddened with liquor and ill-luck at dice. With terrible impre- 
cations he shouted for his wife: his rolling black eyes, wild as a maniac’s, 
seemed to flash fire; his face was dark with intoxication and demoniac 
passion, and the blind fury of a savage beast seemed to inspire him. 
Murder in his look and a menace on his lips, he rushed towards the little 
parlour. The servant’s heart quailed, but she loved her young mistress, 
so soon to become a mother. She threw herself before the door, and, 
seizing the drunkard’s arm, strove to reason with him. 

“Lord, love you, master!” said she, “don’t be foolish, now! a fright 


might harm her ; for the love of heaven, man! only think.” 
The ruffian shouted in derision 
“ Hands off, jade !” roared he, and he strove to release himself; the 


woman closed with him, a struggle ensued: it was of the moment: he 
dashed her aside, and with one kick broke in the door. 

Paralysed by fear, and pale as death, his hapless wife was standing by 
a table covered with the white and spotless little garments that her ‘hands 
had shaped in secret joy, her young heart dwelling upon the abundant 
happiness that was to compensate her for all sorrow and disappointment. 

There was a blow—a scream—the crash of furniture, and the shiver- 
ing of glass-—fierce curses, and satanic laughter: the next instant a lurid 
blaze. The tiny garments of the coming babe, ignited by a candle tossed 
into their midst by the drunken sire, were wrapt in flames. A trembling 
hand stretched forth to snatch them from destruction,—they dropped in 
tinder on the floor. 

“O Benjamin! Benjamin! see what you have done?” There was 
anguish in the wail: a blow was the reply. The wife flew behind the 
overturned furniture: brandishing a poker, the husband pursued her. 
Rachel caught him round the waist in her firm and muscular arms. 

“Monster! would you kill her, and the child too?” cried she. The 
dastard turned; swinging the poker above his head, he was about to 
discharge a fell blow upon the resolute protectress of his wife. A word 
arrested him. 

“ Hold !” 

The voice that uttered it was so clear, so cold, so stern in tone, that it 


subdued the ruffian in his wrath: he paused, and looked around the 
room. 
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It was Barbara who spoke, but the voice seemed not herown. A 
sudden calm had fallen on her spirit: a courage was lent to her, she 
knew not whence: surely some one stood beside her whom she saw not, 
but whose presence and influence she felt. 

“Hold!” she repeated, and her air was imperious, “I have a message 
for you, my husband, that none but yourself must hear. Go, Rachel, my 
kind girl! there is no need to tarry now: he will not hurt me.” 

The maid looked at her, marvelling what change had come over her ! 
Was it the poor, pale, timid young thing, her mistress, who spoke with the 
manner of a proud lady, and had no longer fear of the inebriate man 
before her? "Wondering, she left the parlour, and went into the far- 
kitchen : something strange had happened, and she felt that the madman 
was tamed, for that night at least. 

He was. 

Benjamin Aitken stood looking at his wife with a downcast wavering 
expression ; one hand on a chair-back—the other, from which the poker 
had fallen, hanging harmlessly by his side: his face was less flushed, his 
eye less sparkling, his brow less bent, his attitude that of listening 
attention. Still there was that of sinister in his aspect, which boded no 
good, should the man have reason to suspect himself duped. 

When the servant was gone and the door closed, Barbara again spoke 
in the clear cold tones, and with the calm commanding air, that were not 
her own, and which the black-bearded grocer heard and noted with a 
shiver in his veins, 

“ A reverend gentlewoman sate with me this night, Benjamin.” 

“Ha!” said the man, trying to be jocose, “and who was the reverend 
gentlewoman—Mother Shipton, or Pope Joan, or the Queen of the 
Gipsies? Are the silver spoons safe, mistress ; and did she promise you 
bran new weeds, and a second husband, eh ?” 

“Nay, Benjamin,” returned his wife, “this is no jest to laugh at: the 
ancient gentlewoman was neither thief nor fortune-teller.” 

“ How know you that, Bab?” said the man, cajolingly ; but he looked 
uneasy. 

“As we know when the sun shines, and an honest tongue speaks 
trath.” 

“Come! come!” cried the husband, “one is often deceived, even 
the wisest ; what did old Goody want with you?” 

“To be her messenger to you, Benjamin: to bid you, before the church- 
bell ringeth for matin prayer, speed upon its way an oaken box, now 
buried beneath the fifth flag-stone from the right hand corner of the 
cellar under the far-kitchen of this house.” 


The man’s colour changed to a livid hue; he shot a menacing glance 
at his wife. 


“ Have a care, mistress! you have been peeping, prying.” 
“Nay, Benjamin, I have not,” answered the wife firmly ; “and, if you 
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would save your soul, you are to do the bidding of the ancient gentle- 
woman who sate with me this night.” 

“This night, Barbara,” cried the man: “ where—how ?” 

“Tn this very parlour, in yon chair of ebony: how she came, I know 
not ; John Williams saw her not enter—neither did Rachel, from the far- 
kitchen, see her come or go.” 

“Tn sooth, mistress, this is a strange story! pray God, for your own 
sake, it may be a true one. How was this crazy visitor apparelled ?” 

“Tn sable,” replied the wife, “in mourning, but not in a widow's weeds, 
rather as a mother who might weep ason. She was stricken in years; thin 
and woe-worn to look upon ; but spoke with an awful sternness, and as 
one whose will must be obeyed.” 

“Tt is a fraud,” said the man, but his voice was husky ; cold drops 
glistened upon his coal-black brows, his face turned deadly white, his 
knees shook, and he leaned against the wainscot for support: “it is some 
cozening impostor, Barbara, be sure ; else why come in this way and not 
tell you who she is.” 

“She did.” 

“She did?” gasped the man, “ who—who did she say she was?” 

“ Willie Johnson's Mother !” 

“ Willie Johnson's Mother!” groaned Benjamin Aitken, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“Yea: Wit Jonnson’s Morner rrom St. Mary’s: a grave gentle- 
woman with a scar on her left temple, and two front teeth broken in the 
upper jaw.” 

Benjamin Aitken heard no more: the stalwart giant swooned at his 
wife’s feet. 

* * * . * * 

In the morning the grocer arose early, hurried down stairs, went into 
the cellar, and after some time reappeared, bearing under his arm a small 
oaken box, which, carefully guarding from his wife’s inspection, he carried 
away with him ere the church-bell rang for matin prayer. 

While he was away, Mrs. Aitken, forcibly struck by the extraordinary 
effect of the communication she had made to her husband, could not 
banish from her mind the aspect of her mysterious visitor ; and as she was 
pondering upon it, John Wilson came in and enquired for some chocolate 
packets, out of a cupboard in the parlour appropriated to shop-stores. It 
was the first time Mrs. Aitken went to the cupboard, of which. her 
husband usually had the key. As she was rummaging for the chocolate, 
she laid her hand upon something tumbled into a corner on a high shelf, 
and drew forth a small picture in an ebony frame, covered with dust and 
cobwebs. 

“Tt’s the likeness of master’s first wife,” said the man, perceiving it, 
for its face was to him, not to his mistress. 

“Your master’s first wife!” cried the second, turning it round, and 
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gazing with indescribable terror on the stern and grief-worn visage of the 
ancient. 

“ Aye, mistress! as sure as my name’s John Wilson, that’s the like- 
ness of Martha Aitken, she that lies in St. Mary’s burial-ground.” 

A shudder thrilled the frame of the young wife.- 

“Tt cannot be! this is Willie Johnson's Mother !” gasped she, forget- 
ting the injunction she had received. 

“So it be, mistress; and Willie Johnson’s Mother was Martha 
Aitken, she who lies buried by the church-door at St. Mary’s.” 

The young wife dropped the picture, and tottered to a seat ; the man, 
looking at her in stupid wonder, left the room : he was barely less brutish 
than his master, and she loathed to speak to him 

“ This time I have come to thee ; ere to-morrow’s sun set thrice, thou 
wilt come to me !” 

These words of awful import, the words of the buried Martha Aitken, 
sounded in the ears of her terrified successor: she saw them written upon 
the wall, upon the ceiling, upon the floor, upon the furniture ; wherever 
she turned her gaze, they haunted her; she shut her eyes, but still she 
beheld them ; she stopped her ears, but still she heard them. There was 
distraction in the thing; she felt her brain yielding, and she arose and 
walked forth into the bright sunshine and pleasant air. 

“The willow-tree grows 
By the wild red-rose ; 
And my women are weeping their lady !” 

Rachel was singing in the far-kitchen. 

* * * * * 

Benjamin Aitken returned home ; his manner was changed ; he was 
quiet, subdued, nay, gentle to his wife ; and, her heart expanding to the 
influence of kindness, she struggled hard to forget her dread visitant and 
her solemn warning. That night and the next, Benjamin Aitken refrained 
from the tavern ; he tarried at home with his wife, read to her, talked to 
her, spoke of the future, but avoided the past. Was he an altered man? 

Alas, no! 

On the third evening, he wearied and went back to his old haunts. 
Midnight came: one! two! tolled the church-bell, and the hapless wife 
sate, as of old, in her chamber, hearkening for the step she dreaded. The 
silver moon looked calmly out of the solemn, deep-toned sky ; her light 
fell in a flood of glory on the earth. How soft the dash of the distant 
waves ! how sweet the chime of the holy bell! The young wife saw and 
heard, but heeded not: mute and pale, she hearkened for the step she 
dreaded. 

It came. 

Into the street tumbled a tide of brawlers, headed by Benjamin 
Aitken :—they roared and sang, and cursed and quarrelled, as they 
advanced ; and their wild clamour, and dire blasphemies woke quiet men 
from their sleep, and filled godly Christians with affright. A scuffle took 
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place beneath her window ; it was her husband and a swart-hued sailor, 
who grappled each other in deadly feud. The sailor was a powerful, 
sinewy young fellow; he threw the Goliah, his knee was on his breast, 
and his clutched hand upon his throat, when a woman’s scream rang 
shrill and piercing on the troubled air. Barbara Aitken’s ashy face and 
out-stretched arms, were seen from her chamber lattice. 

“Spare him! spare him! he is my husband!” cried she in tones of 
anguish. The sailor looked up, and relaxed his hold ; the apparition and 
the wail unnerved him. Benjamin Aitken shook off the loosened gripe, 
struck the youth savagely in the teeth, stove in his own door, and 
bounded like a demon to the head of the stairs his wife was descending. 

“My cutlass! my cutlass! Jezebel!” roared he. "White with terror, 
she strove to stay him : he seized her, lifted her high in air, and hurled 
her over the balusters. A scream; a heavy fall, a groan; and his cup of 
guilt was full to the brim. There was a wild uproar: the crowd poured 
in ; the watch, and the constables. A hand of iron grasped the relentless 
monster, and threw him to the ground. 

“My mother!” pealed the young sailor, his jaw bleeding, his teeth 
clenched, his brow white as ashes, his eyes glittering like those of the 
hyzna; ‘my mother!” and he smote the tyrant, and trampled on him in 
his rage. 

“Willie Johnson!” gasped the half-choked man, “slay me not ; she 
is dead, but I did not kill her!” 

“Liar and murderer!” shouted the widow’s son, and his voice made 
men quail; “liar and murderer!” and plucking him by the hair, he 
dashed the head of his wicked stepfather against the flint-stones, and 
would have stamped him to pieces had not the bystanders thrown 
themselves upon him, and dragged him away. 

* * * * * 

The young wife was lifted from the pavement, and carried into her 
chamber. Ere daybreak, a babe was born; and ere sunset, babe and 
mother slept to wake no more. 

“ This time I have come to thee ; ere to-morrow’s sun set thrice, thou 
wilt come to me !” 

It was Corpus-Christi day, and, as they laid the new-born on its 
mother’s bosom, folded in its mother’s shroud, shuddering gossips 
whispered to each other, that on that day twelvemonth, upon that very 
bed, and in that very chamber, Martha Aitken was lying in her winding- 
sheet. 

“ Aye! aye! slaughtered by the same butcher: aye, aye,” mumbled a 
a blear-eyed crone, busied about the dead. 

“ Slaughtered, Goody ! what black thing dost thee beck at?” said one 
of the women. 

“The Lord sees all! truth may as well out,” muttered the crone: 
“fall from the stair-head! Aye, so she did; but who cast her from it, 
like a dog ?—he that shall hang for it, yet.” 
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“ Nay, Goody !” cried the gossips, lifting their hands. 

“ Aye, I say ; aye: was I not in the house at the time, and did I not 
see him: aye, aye! gainsay me who will;” and the crone patted the babe’s 
cheek and went on with her drear task. 


“The willow-tree grows 
By the wild red-rose, 
And my women are weeping their lady !” 


Alas! Rachel wept, but sang not in the far-kitchen. 

* * * * x 

The black-bearded grocer was tried for murder: a clever counsel saved 
his neck from the hangman’s noose ; but Willie Johnson pursued him 
like an avenging spirit. Bartered away by his stepfather, and sold into 
slavery by the Guinea captain—a fiend who kidnapped white flesh as 
well as black—the boy had passed five weary years on the plantations of 
Virginia ; fettered, flogged, and tortured according to the merciless will of 
his owner. At length his owner died, and the heir, a generous young 
man, gave him his freedom. Willie shipped himself for old England. 
A press-gang, boarding the schooner while she lay in Charleston harbour, 
picked out the prime of her crew. Willie was put on board a King’s ship. 
The frigate sailed; beat the French, bombarded the Dutch; bore 
triumphantly aloft the flag that’s 

‘* Braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ;” 
and at last, ordered home, arrived at Spithead and dropped anchor on 
Corpus-Christi day. 

Willie Johnson, the once timid, fair-browed, flaxen-headed child, now 
a copper-coloured, resolute, and stalwart young man, set foot ashore, 
burning to see his mother and beard her tyrant. In the kitchen of the 
first vintner’s that he stepped into, to ask tidings ere presenting him- 
self at home, he encountered a blear-eyed haggard crone, from whose lips 
he received the tale of his mother’s sudden death and his stepfather’s 
second marriage. Black rumours breathed the crone: the nightly scufiles, 
the falls, the shattered furniture ; the sad, sorrowful, heart-crushed look 
of Martha Aitken; the scar upon her temple, the broken teeth, the 
braises on the body, seen and counted by the crone who had laid her 
out,—al) were told him ; all described in plain, straightforward, homely 
language. 

The young man listened, with compressed lip and flashing eye ; he 
spoke not, neither did he draw breath until the narrator had ended ; and 
then with a cry that shook the roof-tree, he sprang up, stretched out his 
arm and clenching his right hand, swore, by the living God, to have 
blood for blood and pursue his mother’s murderer unto the death. 

Rushing like a tiger from the place, he found himself suddenly mixed 
up with a troop of drunken rioters that an adjacent tavern had disgorged. 
A big, black-bearded fellow, flushed with intoxication and insolence, 
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buffetted him on the face as he passed: the youth, quick as light, gave 
back the blow. 

“ At him, Ben Aitken! at him !” cried twenty voices. 

A fiend was busy in the young man’s breast: him he sought was 
given into his grasp! With a wild yell, he leaped upon his enemy and 
tore him to the ground. But the woman’s cry—the shriek of her 
whose sorrows were twin to his mother’s—touched the heart of the 
gallant youth, and saved the life that trembled in his clutch. 

* * * * * 

The oaken box, now safe in the custody of a Bristol scrivener, con- 
tained documents valuable to Willie Johnson: the certificate of his 
mother’s first marriage, and of his birth and baptism ; his mother’s por- 
trait, and the copy of his father’s will, bequeathing to him, after the 
decease of his mother, divers tenements and a few hundreds in the Funds. 
On « business visit to Bristol, Benjamin Aitken, for this property, wooed 
the widow of the Bristol surgeon ; and she, won by his handsome person 
and specious pretensions, broke with her kinsman and wedded she knew 
not whom, finding, in place of a protector, a despot for herself and a be- 
trayer for her child. The trust in him whom she has once loved, which, 
alas for her! seldom dies in a woman’s heart, led Willie Johnson’s 
mother, on her death-bed, to confide the hoarded documents to her husband, 
who, feigning penitence, swore solemnly to transmit them to her kinsman, 
the Bristol scrivener, to whom they were addressed. 

3enjamin Aitken disregarded his oath to the dying ; opened the box, 
tossed out the portrait, perused the papers; counterfeited his wife’s 
signature to a will bequeathing to him her property ; and spreading a report 
that her son was drowned, having fallen overboard one pitch dark night, 
when the Guinea trader was cruising off the coast of Congo, he secretly 
buried the documents in the cellar to stand him in need, should occasion 
ever arise. 

The bad man’s hour of retribution was come. Willie Johnson pur- 
sued him hotly, fiercely, unrelentingly. The Bristol scrivener aided in 
his fall. Fraud and forgery were proven against him; but the clever 
counsel, who carried him through his first trial, did him good service on 
his second,—raised a point in his favour, posed the judge, and puzzled 
the jury. Again, Benjamin Aitken escaped the gallows-tree. Transported 
beyond the seas, he was sent out to America, doomed to perpetual labour ; 
and, spite of chains, stripes, and tortures, living past the ordinary age of 
man, died, a grim and grisly skeleton, on the estate where Willie Johnson, 
the victim of his villainy, groaned away the years of his boyhood. 

After the condemnation of the culprit, Willie Johnson sold to his 
mother’s kinsman the wreck of his inheritance, and, on the day that the 
convict-ship set sail, disappeared from Portsmouth, and was never seen 
more. Some averred that he turned buccaneer; others, that he went 
back to Virginia, and, as overseer to the plantation, wrought out fearfully 
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the punishment of his stepfather. Of the truth of either statement, no 
sufficient evidence was traced. 

“The second Mrs. Aitken” slept with the first, near the church-door 
of St. Mary’s, and the grave-stone “foul with the nettle and the dock” 
gave place to a goodly monument, upon which were sculptured the 
names and ages of the hapless wives, and a legend recording the cruelty 
and guilt of their husband. On the morn of Corpus-Christi day it was, 
for many years, the custom of the Portsmouth women to deck the tomb 
with cypress and red roses in memory of their tragical fate: and on 
winter nights, when trembling auditors drew round the blazing hearth, 
the visit of Wim Jonnson’s Morner—the dead Martha Aitken—to 
her living successor, was long listened to with blanching cheeks and 
awe-struck eyes,—“A GHOST sToRY” that none were bold enough to 
question. 

The scene of the double tragedy, and the ghostly visitation, was 
shunned by all who knew the dismal history. The house, quaint and 
old-fashioned, gable-fronted, and with bow-windows, was successively 
inhabited by strangers, for no Portsmouth people could be found to 
occupy it. 

But no tenant stayed long ; and sinister rumours circulated. The last 
who ventured upon it,—a widow with many children,—strove to keep 
possession of a dwelling-place, that the owner let to her for a season rent- 
free. But she too abandoned it in terror. “Her children wept and 
moaned in their little beds; and the dog howled the night through.” 
Strange shadows suddenly fell and brooded in places where they could 
not be accounted for—now in the little parlour—now at the foot of the 
stair-case—now on the floor of the chamber in which “ Willie Johnson’s 
mother” and “the second Mrs. Aitken” died. “The handles of the 
doors turned mysteriously—sometimes the doors opened of themselves :” 
so said the frightened woman ; “and the creaking as of high-heeled shoes, 
and the rustling of garments, were heard upon the oaken stairs after sun- 
set, and when the family were in their beds,” 

She could bear it no longer, so removed her furniture, and with a 
scared mien and ashy cheek, hurried to her landlord and gave up 
possession. 

“ Not all the money in the Mint could make her stay!” Her children, 
once ruddy, healthy, merry little things, were now wild with fright, pale 
and dwindling into shadows. ‘They had seen two ladies glide into the 
room after they were in bed—one was tali and aged, and drest in black ; 
the other fair and young, with yellow hair hanging dishevelled upon her 
shoulders, and a baby nestled in her bosom: but their faces! O there 
was nothing like them—so white—so awful !” 

And the woman became hysterical, and her children shrieked and 
clung to her as she spoke. She threw down the key, as if the damps of 
the grave hung about it ; and flying down the steps went her way. 
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And from that day no tenant was found for the house. It was shut 
up and handed over to decay. The window-panes grew black ; the sashes 
mouldered ; the boards shrunk ; the dry-rot seized upon the timbers ; the 
plaster loosened, and the stones dropped out ; mildew and green damp 
crept up the walls, and fungi grew thick upon the roof and scowling eaves. 
The golden sunbeam that slowly travelled through the chambers, beheld 
only the bright-eyed mouse that sate in the middle of the floor, quietly 
nibbling its little meal; and, in the angles of the ceiling, the patient 
spider at work tapestrying the wainscot with cobwebs to snare the 
solitary fly that buzzed drearily in the dingy pane. All else was dust 
and ashes—slim silvery moths flitting ghost-like out of corners, and 
giddy atoms dancing in the setting beam that, gliding across the shrunken 
boards, gilded the discoloured walls and disappeared. 

The trim garden became a wilderness choked with briars and noisome 
weeds, and trailing grass that sprung up and strangled the roses and 
tall lilies that, summer after summer, spindled into flower to die amidst 
desolation and gloom. Canker-smitten, the fruit dropped untimely from 
the bough ; thick moss shrouded the sun-dial and blotted out the golden 
hours ; the well dried up, the iron rusted, and the cord rotted, and dust 
and nettles filled up the place of the sparkling water. 

Morn, noon, and night came and went ; months waxed and waned ; 
and the seasons rolled round year after year: still the dwelling of 
“the black-bearded grocer” was uninhabited,—grim, ghastly, mournful, 
dropping into ruins, and bearing on its front, a mark, a shadow, and a 
malediction. People said that “a judgment had fallen on the place,” and 
“THE HOUSE WAS HAUNTED.” 


E.S. C. 





A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON A WOMAN’S LIFE. 


How much of happiness in this-world depends on those young girls, 
scarcely women yet, who yet are trembling on the verge of a woman’s 
life—trembling and longing for it—trembling, and shrinking, and rushing 
on to meet it—trembling and half-fearing, and feeling yet that theirs is 
a happy fear. When we have a work to do, or a goal before us, it is a law 
of our strange nature that we should press on towards it. Even while we 
fear it, we wish that it were begun ; and even while we shrink from it, we 
yet keep hastening on. How much more when the future spread out before 
us glitters with pearly dew, on which the morning sun is shining with a 
sparkling brightness ! 

It is to these young girls that I want now to write. Women already 
in the whirl of life, it is sometimes hard to reach; and, sometimes, even, 
their lives are already clouded with some entangling film : life has lost to 
them, the brilliance that it promised. But for those young girls, who are 
hoping yet for the opening life which they see now so near, what spark- 
ling visions can we build up of happiness to equal those which their own 
hearts are picturing ? 

It is to them that I want to write: to those who possess a woman’s 
heart that is yet unspoiled ; a heart that is not yet fine, but only true 
and real; one that is not yet measured and moulded out by what the gay 
world may say, but a heart that has for its sweetest rule the loving eyes 
which look into its inmost depths:at home. For a woman’s heart is one 
of Almighty God’s own works. It is not a hollow empty ball, to hold its 
fill of earthly pomp and glittering falseness ; it is a warm, soft, feeling 
thing, which the dear God has made, and by which He means to soften 
and bless and sweeten the place where He has set it. 

I do not wish ‘precisely to make out women angels. Nothing was 
ever farther from my thought, than any such absurdity as their setting up 
to be such dazzling lights, to teach and reform'the world. I am aiming 
just now at only making out what is a happy woman. Young girls aim 
at happiness, not at strong-minded dignity ; and who ever heard, since 
the world began, of a happy woman who set up to reform the world? 
The ‘happiest life that I ever knew was also the most quiet ; and true it is 
that the happiest women are those who are never heard of, the incense of 
whose lives fills.and sweetens only the little narrow space within their 
home’s four walls. 

When thus one knows, by what one’s own eyes have seen, how happy 
such lives may be-—how very blessed the homes that possess such centres— 
is it not natural that one should greatly long to lead, if it were but one, 
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to build their airy castles for such another nest; to aim at the quiet 
sweetness of the daily duties, rather than at the pleasing of that hard 
taskmaster whom we call society? Things we have seen and felt, give 
us a sort of right to profess such honest interest in the fate of others. And 
we well may long to save some happy joyous spirits, so fitted for the 
centres of bright homes, from a weary heart-ache or from an empty heart ; 
to save some precious gifts from being frittered by ; to help, were it but 
a little, the building a happy home. And one thing more: as I think 
very much of the home which gathers into itself all other homes that 
are, it will not be thought strange that my principles sometimes, and 
sometimes my arguments, should be drawn from that Home. If they 
were not founded on truths that come from thence, aught that I, or any 
one else could say, would be but of small account. But I do not aim 
at writing religious things, only enough religion to lay the foundation of 
our lives aright. Real religion does not come by talking or by writing : 
it comes, I think, by asking it of Him who once came down to earth to 
teach it. 


A WOMAN'S AIM. 


Now, dear young girls, what 7s your aim in life? Some say it is to be 
very much loved and courted, to be flattered and followed, to set the 
fashions, and to be the fashion—the belle of many a gay day’s show, the 


talked of, and the admired, and above all the envied. Others want to 
have, again, other different things: rank and power is to them attractive. 
They want to have power, and they think they would use it well ; they are 
often full of schemes of what they would do if power were in their hands. 
Others, again, want to have great wealth—those often who have known 
what it is to be living on narrow means—they have felt cramped and 
harassed, and they think that wealth is freedom. Others dream of fame. 
They want to be clever and to do great things. Their eyes brighten, and 
their cheeks kindle, when they hear of men or women who have done 
great things to benefit their race. And others build up schemes of sacri- 
fice, generous noble fancies, dreams of wild and spangled beauty. They 
think it all is real, and so is the feeling truly. One does not wonder 
that it quickens the pulse and brightens the eyes of those young day- 
dreamers. Oh! what things are day-dreams. Do you think I would tell 
you not to indulge in such $ Would you not close up my poor little book 
directly, and say that “she at least had never been a girl.” Nay, dear, dear 
girls, day-dreams are sad, deceiving, glamour-casting things. You will 
perhaps never dream one but what you will regret it after. At the same 
time, alas! where zs the use of talking ? 

And so,—if we are awake just now—we will think of the aims of 
which we have just been talking. I will not be so unfeeling, so imper- 
tinent, as to remind you of the saying that “ Beauty fades!” Besides, I 
have a little theory of my own on that score; and I doubt exceedingly 
if real beauty does fade. The sweetest face I ever looked on, was sweeter 
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far in its last look, than when first I saw it many a year before. I think 
we care for beauty, because it wins us love. But all young girls, some- 
how, are really beautiful, more or less: not the vanity sort of beauty, 
but solid beauty, for, unless their hearts are very bad indeed, they hardly 
can be otherwise. How could it be, if they are real girls, not dried 
up old women, hackneyed and worldly, hollow, vain, and selfish? Oh! 
what a list of horrors. If they are not already touched with these 
things, they can hardly but be beautiful. Have they not truthfulness yet 
unspoilt, and sweetness yet unembittered ; trustfulness yet unshaken, and 
warm-heartedness yet uncooled? Have they not the hearty desire to 
please, and fear of giving pain, which seems to come so naturally at first, 
but which wears off with years, and has to be learnt again as a social 
polish? such a poor imitation as it then is truly. I do not think that 
gitls are behind children in judging of people’s faces ; and did you ever 
think, or know a child to think, a person beautiful, with a beauty that 
was loveable, unless she had also what you called “a nice expression ?” 
At any rate, I never did myself; and in this case I will suppose that you 
agree with me. Then we must suppose that such a character has some- 
thing to do with beauty. I have a fancy here again as well. I think that 
God made us in His likeness, and that in so far as a soul resembles the 
likeness of the mind of God, in so far it is heautiful, and in so far it lights 
up the body that it dwells in. In this way, indeed, one well may wish 
and pray for ever-increasing beauty. 

Rank and power come next upon our list. Dazzling things are these. 
There is an illusion of greatness cast around them, and there is a dangerous 
dream of good to be done to others. But, ah! there are two sides to most 
things. If rank has its pleasures, it has its fatigues as well. The rule of 
compensation holds good in most things. There are duties, claims, and 
disabilities, which are very irksome. And with its means of good, we 
must not overlook its means of evil also. There are, indeed, a few of the 
very high in rank, whose lives seem worthy to be held up before men’s 
eyes ; but do you feel guite sure you would be one of these? Perhaps if 
you filled your own position quite well, you really might be; but I’m 
sadly afraid in that case, you would be very well contented to stop where 
you are already. Ah! believe me well, a little violet, smelling sweetly 
under the mossy grass, and then gathered to be laid in one breast and 
loved : the little violet is very much more happy than that splendid rose 
holly-hock, trained so closely to that hard green stick. The violet’s power, 
too, goes farther, I think, than that of that splendid flower. 

Wealth, for it’s own sake, is not a frequent or a natural aim for 
those who are yet young, and not become very worldly. And yet truly 
when it is given us, and when it is rightly used, I think its possession 
saves a great deal of tiresome petty care—of economies too—whose 
burdens often fall on others. To be at ease, just to have enough, is 
doubtless thus a very pleasant thing. Against great wealth, however, may 
be set its cares and claims; and at any rate, of all things that one can 
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do without, wealth and show, beyond what is actually needed for living 
honestly in the place wherein God placed us, are perhaps the very easiest 
to dispense with quite—the very least important accessories for making 
even worldly people happy. 

And then those brilliant dreams of fame, that longing for great good 
things! Some want to do them, others to see them done. I think the last 
is sweetest and most womanly. And those beautiful tempting thoughts 
of sacrifice to others, great things given up, and heroic deeds performed, 
terrible hardships undergone for people whom we love! We should think 
in these cases of little daily things ; because, while we are dreaming of 
these beautiful great things, the many little chain-links may be wearing 
down that very soul for whom we are fancying we would do so much. 
Self-sacrifice is so beautiful, that it is very dangerous lest it should delude 
us with a false pretence. The more beautiful the things, indeed, the more 
they are liable to be misapplied. Sacrifice is so noble that it is almost 
divine ; for how did One, who is Himself Divine, sacrifice all for us? 

Sut sacrifices, for us, have two great dangers, when they are self- 
chosen. Sometimes they are truly but as a form of pride ; sometimes they 
are short-sighted, and we are not the people on whom they press the 
hardest. Self-sacrifice is apt to be so unjust. It seems so noble that we 
cannot mistrust it; and yet we should look most carefully all around us 
everywhere, that in truth our sacrifice may not cost others dear. 

Others, again, have a very simple aim. They want a home much like 
their mother’s home : they remember from children always longing for it ; 
it seems all so quiet and so good—the mother is so dear—they would like 
to be loved as well. The mother must feel so happy with the father, who 
loves and trusts her so entirely. The boys, Archy and Fred, perhaps, 
who are away so far—one is at sea, and the other is in the Indian service ; 
but back to the mother and the mother’s heart, the sisters know, that 
their brothers’ thoughts keep flying. It makes them all feel deeply the 
influence of home. 

Young birds seek, however, to form for themselves new nests. It’s 
very different from “wanting to get married ;” but most girls hope they 
will have a home some day. It is quite natural they should hope it. I 
think it is as holy and as good a feeling as any that they can have. A 
home in that sense does not mean a French ho#él ; it means a home, a 
resting place on earth, which, because it prepares and leads us on towards 
heaven, may dare, like it, to claim to be called a home. 

‘* Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


The longing for home, we have said, is a holy longing, beautiful and 
natural and very loveable. . Those who long for a home so truly, in general 
long to make it a happy place. It would not be such a holy longing 
otherwise. Put did ever anybody know a person yet, who was really 
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happy, contrary to the laws by which God appointed that we all should 
live? Truly indeed life is earnest. Are we put here to prepare for a 
better land, to serve God and to love Him, till He takes us hente? Ah, 
yes indeed! that is the one safe vessel which doth hold water. All 
things, founded on things that are passing away with time, are of little 
avail for us who pass not away with them. Our foundations, our hopes, 
must. be eternally fixed on the only true abiding place, fixed on that Rock 
for ever. This must be our object,—to perform all God’s will. Has He 
not said, that to those who seek Him first all other things shall be added 
also? I do not want to preach, or to write a sermon ; but what can one do 
but say what one so strongly feels. And, indeed, I do now, and am cer- 
iain, that “out of God all things are hard and restless ;” and that in Him 
who made us for Himself, never to be satisfied but in Him—because naught 
but the God who made it, can truly fill the soul—in Him, I know, and 
am sure indeed, that we do find all good things. Why should the Father 
who made us to be near Him, deny us anything that would bring us to 
Him? Can we not trust Him? Have we ever trusted Him, and been 
forsaken after ? 

Oh, dear girls, if you would be happy it is imGod that you must strive 
to be made happy. It is by looking to Him for everything, by trusting 
in Him for everything, by striving and endeavouring to perform His 
will,—it is thus alone that people become happy. God’s creatures are 
made, as you see, to trust Him. They want something that is strong to 
lean on, and nothing but God is strong enough for us. Do you wonder 
that God wishes for our trust? It seems to. me the only thing that 
creatures like us can give Him. He asks for our hearts, He, the 
Maker, and shall we refuse them to Him? And He asks them, not 
for Himself, it seems, but that He may make us happy; for souls 
who do love God, possess indeed a very abounding joy. Some people 
serve God asa thing of duty. It sounds rather cold ; and, for myself, I 
think it is cold. I would rather love my mother, because I could not but 
love her ; and obey her, because it was impossible that I should not strive 
in every way to prove my love sincere. Do you not feel so? it seems to 
be so natural. 

Some say, I know, that feelings are not safe guides ; that duty is a 
very far higher standard in things that regard our souls. Feelings! 
passing sentiments perhaps? fitful shades of temperament? I speak of 
love, of the love which is charity, and which ranks but with faith and 
hope—which ranks with them, but which St. Paul says is the greatest. 
It is by this love that I would say it was the easiest and the sweetest for 
sinful creatures to serve their holy God. It does seem very strange. 
Had He not commanded it, we could not have dared to think it. Com- 
manded it, did I say? He asks it. He says, “my son give me thy heart.” 
Do you not think that, if we ask Him, He will show us how? 
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DAILY DUTIES—-KINDNESS AND THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Be kind! Kindness is not hard; and while the green old earth 
stretches out so fairly, why should we bring in so much sadness into the 
daily lives of those who live around us? And what like kindness is there 
for making people happy? and what like kindness is there for making 
our own hearts light? It is not a costly or a far-fetched thing. Does it 
not spring as from the touch of an angel’s wing?) When God-like human 
sympathy causes our hearts to throb, and words of tender soothing to 
spring to our lips unbidden, how happy we feel, and what tears are dried ; 
and we go on freshened and ready to do yet more ; and yet we call it only 
natural, and never think that in our human kindness we are most truly 
showing our Creator’s shadow—the trace God’s hand has left, so I heard 
kindness called. 

And bright and smiling is the world indeed, and bright and smiling 
ever are the kindly hearts that shine as the sun on others. Kindness is 
real, it is love and courtesy that come from the heart, and not from an 
outside polish. Kindness is true, as the real outpouring of the loving, 
genial heart within us. It is very different from merely being kind, or 
doing a kind thing. <A kind thing may be done for so many motives, and 
none may be real kindness ; and, being without the heart, it may give but 
little pleasure. But kindness, when it is kindness, makes the least thing 
precious. A look or a word, or the most trifling thing, such as in itself we 
would hardly notice, becomes all at once most precious, because of the 
feeling that we know goes with it. And when another is kind, does it 
not make us kind? It is worth while sometimes to cherish habits which 
bring such feelings into each other’s hearts. 

“*T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning - 
Alas! the gratitude of men, 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 

And how passing rich are kind people! What a great deal they can do 
for others ; how much brightness they can scatter, and how many clouds 
they can turn aside ; and all by kindness, by that mere intangible, empty 
feeling. Swect blessed feeling! feeling such as the saints in heaven may 
feel. Did you ever know a kind person who it did not seem todo you 
good to see? It has well been said that kindness is an ever-rolling and 
ever-increasing wave. One kind word calls for another, and that for 
another still, Our own hearts are touched and softened by its kindly 
dew, and we, in our turn, speak to others kindly. They are made happy, 
and happiness warms their hearts, and so they are kind as well. And 
then the gratitude is so much too much, that, for very justice and for 
very thankfulness for that pleasant sparkling spring, we cannot surely 
help adding on more of kindness. And in very small things kindness 
comes very home to us, and so the small things swell, till they seem to 
be something great ! 
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One thing indeed there is of which we never can see too much. Some- 
times music gets a little tiresome, and drawings become sameish, and the 
books we are reading tame; but there is one thing that no one ever 
wearies of, and that is unselfishness—the practice of the golden rule—doing 
to others as we would be done by likewise. We get by practice more 
skilful in the art ; every day it comes more naturally to us to do it ; every 
day we become more loved thereby ; and every day, by it, we reach the 
better our very highest aim. Beauty comes with it, the sweetest kind of 
beauty. Power comes with it, the power that lasts the longest, and 
which reaches widest. "Wealth comes with it; for is not wealth the 
possession of precious things? and surely the love of all around is 
precious. Fame comes with it, as far as the worth of fame ; for great 
things do not always make people very happy. Think of the great 
victories, and the dead and dying. The many little daily things are a far 
far dearer and less dearly purchased fame. And the self-sacrifice! It is, 
I believe, itself a truly accomplished sacrifice ; not one great grand display 
with pomp and glitter and circumstantial show, but the every-day 
sacrifice of woman’s peculiar, life-long, silent heroism. Woman's work 
lies mostly in little things. It is very foolish, if, because they are little, 
we should think them small. Evil may be very little, and yet very great : 
why may not good be so, in its end as well? ‘Think of the forbidden 
fruit, of which the first woman tasted ; that did not seem to be in itself a 
great thing. Does it not seem like a key-note, by which to measure 
the “little works” of woman? Fancy what an education there would 
be in practising this rule. Is it not the one half of our work on earth? 
and is it not therefore well worth learning well? We study a great 
many hours, we practice, and dance, and sing, and read; and yet these 
things, mostly, we soon cast aside. Zhey are not education. They 
are not the out-drawing or the up-building of the beautiful fabric we 
have to produce for Home. 

Many girls learn all these things to shine in the world, and not to be 
behind-hand ; and they do it, too, that they may please their dearest friends, 
and perform what is then their duty. But it is the duty, not the thing, 
that is the most important. Good as the training is, with the patience 
and perseverance that it teaches, it is as the performance of a duty 
that it is most valuable. I say this because I used to hate so doing useless 
things, or things that I thought useless. Some things, in the course of 
most girl’s days, are really very useless, as far as they go themselves ; and 
then the more a girl cares for self-improvement, so much the more she 
frets under what she supposes to be a waste of time. But is there no 
comfort in the recollection, that those tiresome dull things are amongst 
the very best of training for our minds—the best, I should say, for our 
souls as well—doing patiently and contentedly irksome tasks, for the 
love of God ? 
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SKETCH OF FASHIONS IN FRANCE. 
BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


Tue Greek women wore a woollen gown, with a flaxen tunic over it. 
The Babylonian women had a flaxen tunic upon their body, and another 
of wool above it. At that period, tissues as light as gauze, were already 
manufactured ; the use of them spread above all in the East. At Rome, no 
respectable women, at first, ventured to wear transparent gowns ; but they 
soon adopted the costume of others less virtuous, and appeared in them. 

In France, at that period, women wore very nearly the dress. of the 
Romans ; there was, however, this peculiarity, that they carried in their 
hands canes, the tops of which were carved into the shape of a bird, or 
some other animal. The gown which the French women first, and for a 
length of time wore, was a large and long tunic, concealing the bosom, 
and fastened at the wrists ; it was called “ cotte hardie.” 

In the reign of St. Louis, and in the following reigns, the gowns of 
noble ladies displayed the armorials of their families in embroidery ; 
widows put over them a black scapulary, or a cordiliére, whilst others 
wore a girdle, sparkling with gold and precious stones. 

In the fifteenth century, ladies began to uncover their necks. They 
wore necklaces of pearls and diamonds, and brilliant ear-rings. There 
sleeves were closed at the wrist, and their long skirts swept the ground. 

Under Charles vi., Louis xm., and Francis 1, the wars of Italy, and the 
alliances with the families of the Italian princes, disseminated in France 
a taste for Italian fashions ; women’s arms were left uncovered, and their 
skirts were shortened, so as to display their feet. 

Francis 1. and Charles 1x. married princesses of the house of Austria, 
when Spanish fashions mingled with those of Italy. Vertugadins (farthin- 
gales), the model of the present hoop, collets montés, gowns and sleeves, 
tailles and decoups were introduced into France. It was at that period 
that the use of masks spread among the ladies. They were made of black 
velvet, lined with white satin ; they were fixed by a small piece of steel, 
terminated by a glass button, which each lady kept in her mouth, and 
which changed the sound of the voice. They were called “ loups.” 

The portraits of the ladies in the time of Charles rx. represent them 
with gowns open in front, and under-skirts loaded with pearls and jewels ; 
large falling sleeves, with fur cuffs, or tailladées, or knots of narrow 
ribbons, separated at intervals by pearls ; the shoulders uncovered, and 
the bosom partly veiled by strings of precious stones, in large squares. 

Under Louis xm, broad vertugadins ceased to be worn ; but the outer 
garment was raised behind, and on the sides, to admit of the petticoat 
being seen. The sleeves had Louffuns all along the arm, or hanging down 
were kept up by a knot of pearls. 

Under Louis xv., the masks gave way to mouches, or patches, which 
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were put on the face; each of them having a denomination: When 
placed at the corner of the eye, the mouche was called passionnée ; in the 
middie of the forehead it became majestueuse ; on the fold, formed by the 
mouth when laughing, it assumed the appellation of enjowe ; on the cheek 
it was a galante ; at the corner of the mouth a baiseuse ; on the nasal 
organ an effronté ; on the lips a coquette ; and on a pimple a recéleuse. 

Paniers of an oval shape were also worn at that period. Ladies thus 
dressed were obliged to turn forward one of the sides of the panier, in or- 
der to make their way through a crowd or enter a narrow door, much 
after the system adopted in the present day by the wearers of crinoline. 

Under the Republic and the Empire, the Greek costume came into 
fashion, but endeavours were made to adapt them to the climate ; then it 
was that short waists were introduced. 

Women at first suffered their hair to hang down, twisting it. in various 
and becoming manner. For a long time they covered their heads only 
with a veil, and that solely when out of doors. The hair of the Greek 
and Roman women was kept up-with gold and silver pins, fastened with 
gold chains, and encircled with little white or red bands. They powdered 
themselves also with gold powder. Red, “sweet auburn,” or light-coloured 
hair, was so highly valued that those who could not succeed in imparting 
a reddish colour to their hair, cut it off and wore wigs.. This practice 
long continued, so much so that in 692, a council, held at. Constantinople, 
excommunicated all such as wore wigs ; and in the twelfth century, Peter 
Lombard denounced them as highly immodest. 

Women, especially in France, had gradually abandoned that fashion ; 
and most of them wore, at that period, a large veil which descended from 
the head to the shoulders, and almost entirely concealed the hair. Queens 
and members of the royal family wore a diadem above it. Widows wore 
a band which covered the forehead and. ears, and concealed the neck. 
Girls had their hair freer, and sometimes wore a broad claque oreilles 
covered with pearls and precious stones. 

Under Philip le Bel, and his successors, ladies adopted a coifure of a 
sugar loaf shape, of prodigious height, from whence hung a gauze veil. 

Isabelle of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate Charles vi, wore caps 
with two very high horns, with long pieces of fringed crape hanging down 
to the waist. 

In 1430, caps had no longer more than one point, but they were 
strengthened with monstrous pads. Under Charles vim, ladies’ head-dresses 
lowered considerably ; and, in the reign of Louis xm, the whole edifice 
disappeared. Women wore then nothing more than a sort of cowl, called 
capuchon or chaperon, ornamented with pearls and gems, the two sides of 
which descended upon the shoulders ; beneath it a cap of fine linen was 
worn. When Francis the first ascended the throne, ladies began to curl 
their hair, and. wear a small fogue, after the Spanish fashion. Under 
Henry the second, curls made further progress, the hair being arranged in 
little locks on both sides of the head. Under Charles 1x., precious stones 
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were mingled with the curls ; and, in the reign of Henry m1, small caps 
were adopted, which were inclined towards the left ear, and surmounted 
with an aigrette or plumes. It was under the grand Henri Quatre, that 
white powder was first used. 

From the time of Louis xiv., head-dresses varied much ; one of them, 
the coiffure a la Fontanges, had a singular origin. Mademoiselle De 
Fontanges, at a hunting party at Vincennes, had her head-dress disturbed 
by a gust of wind, in order to keep it up she took that portion of her 
dress which, according to vulgar error, caused the institution of the order 
of the garter in England under Edward m1, and tied it round her forehead. 
The King was so pleased with her appearance that he begged her to 
preserve the cotffure during the day. In less then four and twenty hours, 
all the ladies of the Court made their appearance with a ribbon, which 
assumed the name of Fontanges. Under the Republic and the Empire, 
the hair underwent all the Greek fashions. The coiffures d la giraffe, for 
a time invaded and disfigured the female head. The fashion introduced 
by the present Empress is too well known to require any notice, and the 
coifure a 0 Eugenie has held potent sway both in France and England. 

It is probable that women long walked barefooted. The Egyptians 
required their wives to adhere to that fashion, in order to make them 
understand that they must keep at home. They gradually adopted the 
papyrus chaussure of their husbands. The Greek and Roman women 
wore sandals of leather, bark, iron, gold, silver, and bronze ; those of the 
Spanish women were of woven broom. 

French women of the middle classes under Philip le Bel wore gray 
shoes, being the same colour as that of their garments, whence they derived 
the name of Grisettes, now given to another class of their sex. In the 
reign of the warrior, the learned and the distinguished patron of com- 
merce and fine arts, Francis the first, the fashion of wearing high heels 
was introduced from Spain ; it rapidly spread, and was adopted up to the 

tevolution. It was to afford rest to the foot, after it had undergone so 
fatiguing a fashion, that slippers were invented for home wear. 

For many years the French ladies have gained a high and well 
merited reputation for their chaussewres ; and nothing can be neater than 
the Parisian shoe, the bottine, and the light elaques, which guard their 
pretty feet from damp and wet. 

For a length of time women wore no stockings; the bandalettes 
which fastened the sandals crossed one another several times on the leg. 
When the art of knitting was discovered, in about 1550, every woman 
made stockings for her husband, or procured them at the hosier’s, who 
charged very high prices for the newly invented article. Henry 1. was 
the first in France who wore silk stockings. It was on the occasion of his 
sister’s marriage to Emmanuel Philebert of Savoy. Under Louis x1v., the 
ladies wore green stockings, with pink coloured clocks ; and, during the 
reign of his great-grandson, Louis the fifteenth, women’s stockings were of 
the same colour as their gowns. 
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FINE ARTS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Do we produce Painters in this Country? Have we a School of Art 
worthy of being classed with the Schools of Florence, Rome, Lombardy, 
Venice and Bologna, or with the French, Flemish, Dutch, and German ? 
Can England claim to possess Artists of her own, qualified to take rank 
with the great Masters of the Continent, to whose chefs-7euvre we assign 
the place of honour in our public Galleries and our private Collections ? 
Will she never get “beyond the tea-pot” as dismally predicted by the 
Birmingham Manufacturer in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee ? 

These are the questions that people interested in the progress of Art 
in England, ask themselves and others at every exhibition of pictures 
and of industrial designs and patterns, that invites the attention of the 

sritish Public and the criticism of Foreigners. 

Before replying to them, we will glance at the former condition of 
Art in this Country, and endeavour to ascertain the true value of the 
Art-Union and its numerous off-shoots in “ exciting the genius of our 
Countrymen to great and noble efforts.” 

When in 1836, following to a certain extent the example instituted 
by our Teutonic brethren, an Art-Union was established in London, “ to 
aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United 
Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists, beyond that afforded by 
the patronage of individuals,” the event was very generally hailed as a 
step in the right direction. 

England, rightly or wrongly, had been regarded as disinherited by 
nature of the conditions necessary to the creation of a School and of 
works of: high Art. The northerly latitude, the coldness and the fogs of 
the Country, with the rudeness of the national character, were alleged by 
our Continental admirers in proof. Fatal to the development of artistic 
genius, the climate was stated to be as unsuited to the production of an 
Apelles, a Raffaelle, a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, as to the maturation 
of the grape and the pine-apple,—of the rare flowers and delicious fruits of 
the South.* 

Certainly, as compared with other Countries, England had offered but 
little to refute the somewhat uncomplimentary hypothesis of Winklemann 
and Dubos. Some of her Monarchs and sundry of her Nobles had 
patronised Art ; that is, they had, for their own good pleasure, imported 


* Montesquieu argued that the virtues and vices of mankind were dependent 
upon the influence of climate ; Dubos and Winklemann affirmed, that excellence in 
the Fine Arts is not ittainable beyond a certain degree of latitude. 
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and employed foreigners : but had been either so little impressed with 
the duty of encouraging native pencils, or so little tempted by their 
productions, as to wholly neglect them. It naturally followed that the 
latter were seldom exercised in a way to attract the notice, and merit 
the commendation of Connoisseurs. Henry the Eighth patronised Hans 
Holbein, but principally as a portrait-painter: Rubens and Vandyck 
were similarly employed by Charles the First : Sir Peter Lely, by the 
merry Monarch ; and Sir Godfrey Kneller, by his Royal brother and by 
William the Third. Needless to say that, as these highly favoured 
Painters were not Englishmen, the patronage lavished upon them was 
not only not an encouragement of—but also a sore discouragement to 
British Art.* 

To the Royal Grandfather of the Queen, to George the Third, is due 
the glory of having fostered the first effort of British Artists to give 
themselves a name and status as a corporate body collectively exhibiting 
their works, and creating a school for the education of art-students. 
Until the foundation of the Academy, nothing of the kind claiming notice 
had existed in England. The success of the experiment—notwith- 
standing the many grave difficulties it had to encounter in the apathy of 
the public and the occasional want of cordial agreement among the 
Members —the success is very significantly demonstrated at this day by 
the prosperous state of “The Royal Academy,” that flourishing Oak raised 
from the acorn sown in St. Martin’s Lane by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
his brother Artists, and taken under the august protection of the King. 

From that period dates the recognised existence of an English School 
of Painting. In 1806, the British Institution was founded, and formed 
an important auxiliary in developing that feeling for Art, which the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy were intended to quicken. The latter 
in its annual display, comprehended only the works of living Painters and 
Sculptors, its own Members: the former, under the liberal direction of a 
body of Noble and aristocratic Amateurs, gave two exhibitions in the 
year,—the first of the works of British living Artists ; the second of those 
of the old Masters or of Painters deceased. By placing under his eye 
chosen specimens of the great luminaries of painting, and accompanying 
it with the privilege of copying them, an inestimable benefit was conferred 
on the student, who did not then, nor for many years after, enjoy the 
advantage of a National Gallery formed at boundless expense, and en- 
riched by some of the noblest chefs-@auvre in Europe. 

Art was now fairly presented, acknowledged, and launched into life in 
England. The King, the Nobility and Gentry had taken her by the 
hand. Still something was found to be wanting. The patronage of the 


* Horace Walpole remarks that Charles the First ‘‘loved, understood and pat- 
ronised the Arts” but ‘‘not having the fortune to find great geniuses in painting 
among his own subjects, he called over some of the ablest Masters of other Nations, — 


a commendable partiality to foreigners as it tended to enrich and instruct his own 
Country.” 
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Court, and the annual Exhibitions acted but partially : Art, it is true, pro- 
gressed, and men thought of painting as a profession, who were not driven 
by vocation to embrace it. But the progress was slow. Painting was 
a superfluity ; it:was not a necessary of life with us, as music and “ mute 
poetry” are with the people of the South : pictures were very well-to look 
at for a moment, but, with the exception of portraits, they were an ex- 
pensive luxury, to be purchased by the wealthy only. The middle class, 
the people, “the million,” to use a pet phrase of the day, had no very vital 
regard for them, and were not expected to appear in the field as patrons 
and buyers. Even engravings, supposed to popularize art, were brought 
out at a price that indicated the consciousness of the Publishers that 
their customers were among the affluent only. Boydell’s edition of 
Shakespeare, the pictures for which cost a fortune, and Macklin’s Bible, 
were regal folios which the small professional, the shop-keeper, and trades- 
man could not reasonably hope to acquire. Low-priced prints, sometimes 
crudely coloured, of simple domestic subjects, and portraits of unflatter- 
ing resemblance were, then, the only “art-treasures” of the many in this 
country. 

It cannot be denied that the opening of the British Institution in the 
February, but particularly of the Royal Academy (which did not like the 
sritish Institution exclude portraiture) in the May of each year, attracted 
a great affluence of visitors, and that persons who had small relish for 
pictures, and certainly no knowledge of Art, crowded to “ stare about 
them.” It was, as it is, a fashion not an affection. But for all this, Art 
did not make its way into the hearts of the multitude, nor receive an 
invitation into their homes: it was not essential. to show, comfort, or 
dignity, like fine clothes, a one-horse chaise, or a country-house: they 
could do without it—and they did. «Consequently British Art, compelled 
to depend upon the smiles of her Courtly Patrons, too many of whom 
cherished “a commendable partiality to Foreigners,’ while kissing the 
tips of their perfumed gloves at their country-women, languished into 
the sickness of hope deferred. Nothing but a national appreciation of the 
beauty, value, and elevating influence of the Fine Arts could inspire the 
large, generous, and unwavering encouragement indispensable to their 
taking vigorous root in the Country. 

To remedy this depressing state of things, to open the flood-gates of 
patronage and to create a golden age for neglected native genius, by con- 
verting every man and woman into an admirer and a buyer of pictures, 
statuettes and prints, the idea of an Art-Union was borrowed from Ger- 
many and acted upon. The system of the lottery was adopted. For one 
guinea, a line engraving, a statuette or medal, and the chance of a prize, 
varying in value from fifty to four hundred Pounds, were offered. To 
complete the attraction of the programme,—and here, my Reader, was 
“the worm i’ the bud,”—in the prize-holder was vested the right of selec- 
tion. The subscription was “so small,” and the probability of winning 
reputed “so great,”’—the scheme was “so novel” and “so tempting,” that 
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the experiment succeeded. From a certain point of view, the English 
Art-Union was “a decided hit.” 

How far its operations have tended to realize the purpose for which it 
was set on foot, and how far they have contributed “to excite the genius 
of our Countrymen to great and noble efforts,” we will, dear Reader, pro- 
ceed to briefly enquire into in our next Number. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS.—PAINTINGS BY MR. H. A. THOMPSON. 


Ar all public spectacles and on all occasions where women make their 
appearance, place aua dames is the chivalrous maxim of Frenchmen. By 
this rule of manly and graceful deference to the Sex, the Society of 
Female Artists would claim priority of notice even if it were not other- 
wise due to them for inaugurating the Picture-season of 1862 by opening 
their sixth annual exhibition some days in advance of their senior 
competitor the British Institution. . The exhibition is one of a very 
gratifying description, displaying so many works of marked excellence as 
to leave the most favourable impression upon the mind of the visitor. If 
here, as elsewhere, high Art appears to be out of fashion, we are presented 
with several charming tableaux-de-genre, of which the subjects are well 
selected and felicitously treated : the principal contributors among our 
countrywomen, being Miss Kate and her sister (?), Miss G. Swift, Miss 
Deffell, and Mrs. H. Moseley : and among our Continental co-adjutors, 
Madame Marie Chosson, Mile. Guimard and Mile. Sophie Jobert. In 
landscape, the eye is attracted by some very beautiful specimens by the 
Secretary Mrs. Dundas Murray, Mrs. Hemming, Mrs. J. W. Brown, Miss 
E. C. White, Miss Rayner, etc. In fruits, flowers, game, etc., the “ still 
life” of the English, and “la vie morte” of the French—there are, many 
admirable studies rivalling the most finished gems of the Dutch painters in 
the qualities that constitute the value and charm of these subjects: the 
leading exhibitors are Madame Juliette Peyrol—of the gifted family of the 
Bonheurs ; Mrs. Withers, Miss Lane and Miss Emma Walter. For the 
present, we must content ourselves with this bare glance at a Society, 
which as due to female energy, supported by female talent, and affording 
another means of profitable and honourable employment to women “ walk- 
ing the rugged road of life, alone,” has paramount claim to attenticn in 
these pages. Next month we will offer some observations upon the 
works exhibited, taking this opportunity to remark that we are as much 
opposed to injudicious praise as to injudicious censure. A most accom- 
plished and gentlemanly Critic in the London Evening Standard, address- 
in ghimself to the Members of this Society begs them to bear in mind 
that he has “in no instance paid them the bad compliment of charitable 
immunity from free and fair criticism on account of their sex.” This is 
the truest homage to their talent. During the last thirty years we have 
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frequently had to pass under review the works of living Artists and in 
directing our attention to those painted by females we have invariably 
guided ourselves by the same common-sense view of the question. We 
recognised the seriousness of their aim and the gravity of their enterprise ; 
and we could not deal with their genius and their labours as if. they were 
matters of small mark to be named and regarded with civil sneers or well- 
feigned ecstacy. The Amateur may claim our indulgence: with her art 
is but a toy—a distraction : but the professional, we dare to say it, desires 
no such half-contemptuous tenderness. The woman (may we be pardoned 
for using a word for which as holy in our eyes, we have the profoundest 
veneration ?) the woman who takes up the pencil or the chisel as her 
bread-winner, enters the lists of competition with the ruder sex, and must 
be equal to the issue or she loses the object for which she struggles. 
Firm but courteous criticism is what she wants if she wish to prepare her- 
self for her métier and to profit by it: and warm and generous apprecia- 
tion is due to her from the Public when she proves herself worthy. It 
cannot be denied that artistic merit entitles a woman to a higher meed of 
praise than might be accorded to a man, and for this reason—to arrive at 
it has cost her infinitely more: any “ knowledge” out of the routine of 
domestic duties or not included in the prospectus of Myrtle House 
Seminary, is pursued “under difficulties ;” any talent—but for music— 
cultivated under discouraging circumstances—by the sisters of the young 
gentlemen to whom the “road to learning” is made as “ Royal” as may 
be. When, with more than his usual bad taste and prejudice, M. Edmond 
About, consented to consider the paintings of Rosa Bonheur attractive 
only in the absence of those of Troyon, the mean jealousy of a woman’s 
superiority was mingled with his anxiety to disparage a rival, dangerous 
to his friend. The pretensions of Troyon are high ; those of Rosa Bonheur 
much higher, and French Connoisseurs were not slow to perceive it. On 
his own ground, the really great Artist was defeated and by a female 
competitor : hence the condescension of M. About. Such petty hostility 
will die out and speedily : merit will be recognised irrespective of sex or 
name and a work be judged intrinsically. We may now congratulate 
the Society upon the success which has attended their undertaking, a 
success so decided as.to have put them in possession of funds sufficient for 
the erection of a Gallery of their own. This flourishing state of their 
Exchequer is a golden proof that the female Artists are as clever in 
finance as they are skilful at the easel: and it furnishes gratifying 
evidence that “a fair field” has not been denied to them. 


The Hay Field by Rosa Bonheur—Of this much admired picture 
a singularly fine transcript in oil has recently attracted our attention. 
It is the production of a young Englishman lately returned from the 
Continent where he has been acquiring the principles of his art in the 
best schools of France and Belgium. The marked talent of Mr. H. A. 
Thompson, his zeal for improvement, the love that he bears to his profes- 
VOL. L E 
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sion and the modest estimate that he forms of his own merit, recom- 
mend him to favourable notice: but the beauty and rare excellence of his 
copies in oil from celebrated pictures in the Galleries of the Louvre and 
Luxembourg, and of the Musée in Brussels—copies not only remarkable 
for fidelity of detail, but invaluable as reflecting the spirit of the originals, 
entitle him to the patronage of Connoisseurs. As a portrait painter Mr. 
Thompson, young as he is, has already achieved a remarkable success. 
Three specimens have been brought under our view—One, the portrait of 
a Gentleman, a three-quarter head painted in a fine mellow tone: the 
features well drawn and discriminated : the pose and expression dignified : 
the flesh tints clear and transparent, the hair, beard and mous- 
tache of golden hue put in with breadth and freedom: the light and 
shade admirably balanced and—the resemblance striking. The second—a 
very lovely head of a fair-browed child with hazel eyes and auburn hair, the 
bright young face, pure as a pearl, looking out of the picture at the 
spectator ; the figure drest in shadowy green harmonizing with the olive 
tints of the background and deliciously relieving the tender carnations of 
the flesh. The third—a portrait of a lady in black silk with no head-dress 
but her raven hair worn in bandeaux, and with a shawl of Spanish lace 
thrown over the right arm. In this painting, the young Artist has most 
happily succeeded in the very difficult task of pourtraying a countenance 
of great mobility of feature and varying expression. The animation of 
the look, the elegance of the pose wholly free from affectation or con- 
straint, the simple adjustment of the hair, the air of fashion in the 
costume, which is treated with fine taste and discrimination ; the utter 
absence of useless and damaging accessories too often resorted to by 
mediocrity as a means of producing effect ; these combined with purity 
of drawing, delicacy of pencil, clearness of colour and a delicious trans- 
parency of tone in the shadows and half tints, produce a most charming 
picture. A refined perception of art and its requirements, a knowledge 
of its resources and surprising command of its matériel vitalised by 
an intimate acquaintance with the theory and practice of those great 
Painters who raised portraiture to the dignity of history—Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyck and Reynolds, are evidenced in the works of this young and 
enthusiastic Artist. We have not deemed it necessary to withhold the 
full measure of praise on this occasion: just appreciation and generous 
encouragement are due to a student of rare modesty and distinguished 
merit. If Mr. Thompson persevere as he has commenced and progress as 
rapidly, he must rise to eminence in his profession. 
C. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE ASSUMING TO SUPERSEDE 
REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


BY E. HENEAGE DERING, Avruor or “‘ A Great SENSATION.” 


Various.y entitled and variously garbed—initiated under various 
states of delusion that vary in degrees of culpability—carried out with 
various and varying degrees of unbelief, negative and absolute—the 
assumption, to have seen further than God has either revealed or per- 
mitted us to discover, is coeval with the garden of Eden, and, cameleon- 
like, never varies essentially from itself at any former time, but only in 
the hue which it takes by reflection from the tone of feeling temporarily 
dominant in any particular age or country where any particular instance 
of it is noticeable. 

‘o trace the sequences and inter-variations of the different forms in 
which one and the same principle is thus continually at work, or repro- 
ducing itself, would be an interesting though a painful task, yet one far 
exceeding the limits of this article. Roughly classifying, we may deduce 
from experience of men and books, that the seemingly opposite principles 
of excessive materialism, on the one hand, and spiritualisation run mad 
on the other—of philosophical pantheism and unthinking atheism—play 
important parts therein as approximate causes. The visible result is— 
assumption to have seen further than God has either revealed or per- 
mitted us to discover. We say “to have seen,” because human pride, the 
vital principle of such assumption, conducts silently to the inference that 
present exertion indicates effort, and effort weakness. 

Of this self-apotheosis there is no example more “representative” than 
is to be found in The Great Harmonia, a book which excited much atten- 
tion in the United States. 

The Great Harmonia, which would be more fitly entitled “ The 
Great Discordia,” is an exaggerated type of that class of books which call 
public attention to innumerable evils, real and unreal, without offering a 
single practical suggestion for their removal or mitigation. Had Hercules 
damned up the river Alpheus within the stable of Augeas, so as to float 
all the mud without carrying it off, he would have done physically just 
what Mr. Davis has done religiously, morally, and socially. It sfour 
volumes bear these most imposing titles : “The Physician,” “The Teacher,” 
“The Seer,” and “The Reformer.” ‘The author is a clairvoyant, who, when 
“in the the superior condition,” notes down in pencil his revelations, 
which his wife afterwards copies in ink. 

He obtains for himself, from many well-meaning readers, the epithets 
“earnest, religious-minded,” etc., by such phrases as the following :— 

“Tt is wise and just and elevating for mankind to entertain the belief 
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that all things were created in accordance with an eternal code of im- 
mutable laws—that these laws operate upon a Divine system of end, cause, 
and effect—and that all human individuals, as well as birds, beasts, and 
flowers, minerals, worlds, and universes, have a message to deliver from on 
High—a mission to fulfil, and an end to accomplish. Everything is 
designed to subserve an end, a purpose in the vast and boundless 
laboratory of the Divine Mind.” 

It may not be amiss, perhaps, to quote the following curious specimen 
of his normal process of reasoning :— 

“Tf it be conceded, and it will be found that pure philosophy demands 
the concession, that matter cannot move without a principle of motion 
being applied to it, and that the primary source of all life and power is 
the Divine Mind; then the conclusion cannot be escaped that the Divine 
Mind, and, consequently, every relative or approximate principle of life 
or mind, is an actual substance.” That matter cannot move without a 
principle of motion, and that the Divine Mind is the source of all life 
and power—which is equivalent to saying that it is the primary motive 
principle of all matter—no one who believes in a First Cause will deny ; 
but how we are therefrom to find the conclusion, that the Divine Mind 
must necessarily be a substance, is a puzzling question on which he 
does not enlighten us in his “ revelation.” 

Again: “The growth of trees, or grain, or flowers, or animals, is 
invariably attended with chemical, mechanical, and physiological 
changes, more or less perfect and obvious: hence the conclusion, that the 
Deity is a Substance moving substance, is not only self-evident, but 
incontestible.” E.g., The manuscript of The Great Harmonia grew by 
the repeated and various applications of Mr. Davis’s pencil to paper— 
therefore he is a pencil. 

Again: “I think it will appear evident to every enlightened mind, 
that God must be Himself organized before he can breathe forth organisa- 
tions.” Now to a mind that has never been “ in the superior condition,” 
it seems evident, that, if the Supreme Being be an organized one, He 
must be self-organized, because (as his name implies) there can exist no 
power greater than His wwn—that, in order to organize Himself, He must 
have within Him some creative power greater than the organisation thus 
created—that this greater power must be as capable of farther creation 
as the lesser power which it created—and that, therefore, God need not be 
Himself organized before He can breathe forth organisations. 

Mr. Davis proposes the question: For what purpose was man made ? 
But not being prepared with an answer thereto, he beseeches the “ principle 
of reason to unfold and comprehend its magnitude and application ;” and 
he calls upon “the principle of intuition to open its countless avenues to 
the reception of the answer.” Reason and intuition, however, are deaf to 
the appeal ; and, at the end of about ten more pages, we are told that “a 
full synopsis of man’s creation may be obtained by simply interrogating 
nature”—in what manner we are left to find out for ourselves, from no data 
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more clear than are contained in some remarks about “a conspiration of 
universal nature.” 

He is “impressed” to reveal that warm clothing is good for consumptive 
people, and that pathological anatomists are those who examine diseased 
structures. He makes some old and well-known criticisms on medical 
science, the shortcomings of which he contrasts with his own omniscience ; 
and he describes a vision that he had of a dead Quaker, “ Friend Wilson,” 
who said to him in a “holy communication :”— 

“Truth respondeth to truth, love to love, and soul answereth soul ! 
I approach thee because thou art approachable” (not a bad reason); “and 
I teach thee, because thou didst first teach me. . . . . The innumerable 
empires of worlds supply every pure desire with its proper and complete 
gratification. . . . . We travel to each other’s country or planet, just 
as you travel to each other’s village or city. Our marriages are instan- 
taneous. 3ehold the sunbeam kiss the flower, or the instantaneous 
commingling of the elements, and you behold the quickness and beauty 
of the celestial marriages.” From this last sentence, it would appear that 
the sunbeam kisses the commingling elements, and that lawyers have 
nothing to do with marriages in the planets. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of the planatory lovers, that this instantaneous commingling is not 
like the “ violent delights” which Friar Lawrence pronounced to be 

‘* Like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume.” 

After a few more sentences of the same import as the preceding, 
Friend Wilson concludes, by saying that he has met a great many Quakers 
in the planets. Exit, Friend Wilson. Add to the above—a suggestion 
that our Saviour performed his miracles by mesmeric tricks, together with 
some broad hints that he (Mr. Davis) is a new Messiah, adapted to the 
requirements of the nineteenth century—and we have a general idea of 
the first volume. 

The second volume begins with an account of the author’s childhood ; 
how he frequently left his bed, under the influence of sonnambulism, and 
constructed machines, drew landscapes, etc. By the bye, he adds, that 
he once drew a picture of the Garden of Eden—a strange subject for 
one “impressed” to treat the Mosaic record as a myth. 

He tells us how he was once a Presbyterian, and how the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election seemed to him unreasonable ; how the minister gave 
him unsatisfactory answers to his questions, and how he thereupon became 
a Methodist ; how the Methodist parson called him an unconverted youth, 
and feared that the day of grace was passed for him ; how he was at first 
afraid of the Methodist parson’s prediction, and afterwards laughed at it— 
taking to clairvoyance, instead of tracts. 

Next comes an account of the magnetic state, which he describes as 
being anything but agreeable. The Editor, however, explains in a note, 
that “the horrid sensations experienced on first entering the magnetic 

state were, in a great measure, attributable to the gloomy views of death, 
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and of possible subsequent conditions, instilled into his mind through 
early theological teaching.” 

Then comes an account of a sonnambulistic vision, in which he saw 
the figure of the Saviour “labouring to overcome the ignorance and con- 
fusion of a flock of sheep,” and “expressing in natural language the 
desire of his soul—viz., for sympathy and assistance from Mr. Davis. 
But enough of such mystic blasphemy. 

The next figure he saw was that of an old Quaker, who held in his 
hand a clean white scroll, on which was written: “As they were, so 
they are. As they are, so they will be.” Beneath which were written 
the words : “ Now, do you believe it?” Believe what? Courteous reader, 
if your principal object be to know that, we counsel you to read no 
further. 

Next follows a long chapter, called “ My preacher and his church ;” 
resulting in the statement that Mr. Davis “attends no church but his 
own mind,” and listens to no teacher but reason, which, judging by the 
specimens he gives of it, must be but a poor schoolmaster. He goes on 
to say that the difference between our Saviour “and His fellows was not 
conspicuous in anything excepting his well-constructed and comparatively 
perfect body, and his well-balanced and harmoniously developed mind.” 
Thence he passes on to a chapter, on “the philosophy of charity,” in 
which he says that America is the “lighthouse of nations;” and he 
concludes by recommending the establishment of a moral police to be 
spiritually renumerated. 

At length we come to some remarks on an old—a very old subject, 
but one to which truth gives a mournful kind of freshness, viz., the social 
position of women. Here is one of the better specimens of them: 
“ Because woman, in her unsuspecting and undeveloped state of mind, has 
manifested a fondness for display and attention, man has frequently taken 
advantage of this affection, and instead of regarding it as an incipient 
manifestation of latent female excellence and beauty, he has bestowed 
flattery instead of a refining admiration,” etc... . “Through the medium 
of childhood she moulds the individual, through the family medium she 
influences and refines the husband, and through the social medium she 
influences and spiritualizes legislation and government.” . . . “ When the 
child is injured, or when it has wrought injury, it instinctively discloses 
to its mother the things whereof she interrogates. In the still evening 
and in the quiet house, the child will gaze into its mother’s face—will 
look into her heart—will hush to listen to her spirit—and thus draw 
into its inmost soul impressions of parental nearness and loveliness. And 
in such moments, the mother can—nay, she has, in one comprehensive 
sentence, developed an impulse in the youthful mind, which, forming 
there a channel, has given direction to its every subsequent desire and 
enterprise.” 

This little gleam of common-sense is quickly obscured by the follow- 
ing chapter, the principal features in which are: First, an argument against 
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free-will, based on the fact that one man can lift a heavier weight than 
another. Secondly, a statement, as from authority, that the refuse mate- 
rials of this world will fall back into an “unimaginable ocean of liquid 
fire, and a new structure will be developed.” This last mentioned idea 
sounds strangely like a confusion between the Biblical account of the 
world’s end, and the Scandinavian myth of the new system to be estab- 
lished after the three dreadful winters, when Thor shall be eaten up by 
the great serpent—Odin, by the wolf Fenris, etc. 

In the third volume (“The Seer”), he is “impressed” to form a 
society, called “the harmonial brotherhood.” The following are a few of 
the rules of that society :— 

“The brotherhood shall have one brain, three senses, two hands, and 
two feet. Resolved—that the brain be called the sensorium, whose 
legitimate duty shall consist in imparting the principles of motion, life, 
sensation, and intelligence to the dependent organisms. Resolved—that 
the eye be called first mentor, whose ligitimate duty shall be to call the 
the attention and actions of the brotherhood to order. . . . Resolved— 
that the ear be called second mentor, . . . the tongue third mentor, the 
hands executors, and the feet promoters.” Finally—in open contempt 
of Adam Smith and the division of labour—he declares that they shall 
all aspire to be sensoriums, mentors, executors, and promoters. 

By means of this company he proposes to establish “ the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth.” 

In the fourth volume (“The Reformer”), he tells us that the church- 
estimate of human nature is an insult to the Great Spirit, and that man 
cannot transgress the laws of God, because the balloon of hydrogen ascends 
and the bag of sand descends. 

In this volume, there is a chapter on “ woman’s rights and wrongs,” 
which, on the whole, would better harmonize with a healthier state of mind 
than that of the author; and there is one passage which really deserves 
admission on its own merits—viz., ‘The practical cerebral common-sense of 
Doctor Johnson was not tenderly enough touched with the spirit-wand 
of conjugal affection to enjoy the delicate developments of Shakespeare’s 
genius.” 

This is followed by a dissertation on “harmonial men” and the 
“church of the future ;” and the book goes on to the end in the same 
strain. 

And surely the Mussulman fruit-vendor who cried, “In the name of 
the Prophet—figs!” did not more rudely trip up the tip-toe of expectation 
than Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis has done in the precipitous descent 
from his prospectus to its non-fulfilment. He pretends (vide the great 
Harmonia passim)—he pretends to teach with infallible correctness the 
great truths of religion, which, he says, theologians have otherwise in- 
vented, taken on hearsay, or perverted : he only reproduces old philippics 
against priestcraft, after the manner of Tom Paine and Jefferson, or de- 
scribes how transmundane weddings are performed. He pretends to clear 
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away all the real and imaginary errors and prejudices that obscure, pervert, 
or obstruct the advance of all sciences, physical and metaphysical, that 
aim at developing, preserving, healing, life-prolonging, and perfecting 
physical and metaphysical Man: he leaves the mist much thicker than 
he found it. He pretends to remove obstructions: he only accumulates 
them. He pretends to reveal: he only produces turgid truisms or 
mystic verbiage. In one thing only is he consistent: he denies the 
fundamental dogma of Christianity, and he blasphemes with fat self- 
sufficiency the Incarnate Worp—blasphemes Him in a manner too 
sickening for repetition, or even for reference to the volume and page 
where the blasphemy is to be found. . 

And surely, there is little or nothing to be said about all this, which 
will not have been already thought by the Christian reader, before he or 
she shall have arrived thus far along the course of these pages. That 
the author of The Great Harmonia now and then surreptitiously 
appropriates scraps from the outer shell of the faith he scoffs at, is no 
more than every anti-Christian apostle, aspiring to be thought earnest, 
has done of necessity during these 1800 years. That he now and then 
propounds, in a more or less involved form, a sentiment to which, when 
disentangled, we cannot but give an unqualified affirmative, is but a 
natural consequence of a virtual necessity—for “the web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill together ;” and any doctrine throwing no 
bait to our better nature, could scarcely hope to catch any fish east- 
ward of the great salt lake. We do not fear that any work of this sort 
will attain popularity in Britain, north or south: on the contrary, we 
believe that most British readers will consider that rule of “the har- 
monial brotherhood” a wise one, which apportions one brain among the 
whole order. But its leading feature, the pride of humanity, has many 
other ways of tempting us to the.broad result—assumption to have seen 
Jurther than God has either revealed or permitted us to discover. 
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INEDITED MEMOIR OF JAMES MONTGOMERY 
OF SHEFFIELD : 


BY HIMSELF, 


‘« A man possessed of more virtues and marked by fewer faults than generally fall 
to the common lot of human frailty.”—Wwa. PAauLer Carry. 

THE name of “James MontaoMery oF SHEFFIELD” is not yet 
forgotten ; it is written on brass among those of the Poets prized by 
Englishmen and to whom an enduring reputation is ensured. 

Not remarkable for any brilliant quality, nor for that vigorous ima- 
gination which is the attribute of the highest poetic genius, Montgomery 
nevertheless became a favourite. In his sardonic mood, Byron sneered 
at him ; but, to make amends, Reviewers praised him and the Public of 
his period crowned him with a wreath of bays that will remain bright 
and verdant for many generations to come. If he had not strength of 
wing for a sustained flight in the higher regions of poetry, and was 
unequal to the task of producing a work of considerable length that 
should not fatigue the attention by a certain monotony of tone and 
colour, he won the Reader by the sweetness, purity and pensiveness of 
his verse. Following the impulse of his strongly religious temperament, 
he imparted to the subjects which he selected for the exercise of his genius, 
that tender and beautiful sentiment of piety to which he owes much of 
his popularity. 

Perhaps his prolonged works were not due to the inspiration of the 
Poet but to the suggestion of the Publisher: certain it is that his fame will 
rest upon his briefer poems. Nor is this to be wondered at. In a single 
figure or group, an Artist will succeed who fails in a composition 
embracing many personages. “The Common Lot ;” “The Grave ;” “ The 
Daisy,” flower of all flowers beloved of the Bards of Britain, will be 
remembered and quuted long after his more ambitious efforts are laid 
upon the shelf and forgotten. The first are strains of sweet and solemn 
music, breathing truths salutary if mournful: the last may bear com- 
parison with Wordsworth’s 

“Queen in crown of rubies drest ;” 
or, sterner ordeal, with the 
‘‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 
of Nature’s bard and Scotland’s Burns. 

Higher praise there is not, nor can man desire. His shorter are his 
happier pieces ; and it is by these, that Montgomery retains his hold upon 
the hearts of his admirers, who are and will continue to be found in that 
large section of the community to which the serious and deeply religious 
feeling of the Poet is a magnetic attraction. — . 
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But we do not propose to enter into an examination of the merits of 
one who has taken his place among the Authors destined to be regarded 
with favour until the Tennysonian revolution becomes general, or poetry is 
utterly stamped out of the Nation’s heart by that formidable monster the 
Steam-engine. Our object is to present to our Readers a literary treasure— 
one of those personal records which, however slight and rapid, often give 
more valuable insight into character, and are consequently of more real 
interest than over-grown volumes of elaborate hypothesis. 

The communication which includes this Memoir of himself by James 
Montgomery, was addressed to the late William Paulet Carey, Esq., a 
Connoisseur whom Sir Henry Raeburn, writing from St. Bernard’s in 
1819, pronounced to be “ the ablest, most liberal, and most impartial 
Critic” that he had ever known, and one who had “long shown himself 
the steady and true friend of British Art and British Artists.” To Mr. 
Carey, the Poet conveyed his sense of deep and lasting indebtedness in 
the following emphatic language :— 

‘‘The commendation of one noble-minded independent friend, who dare ac- 
knowledge merit in the shade, is worth all the humming of all the drones and the 
fluttering of all the butterflies that glitter round it in the sunshine. Whatever my 
talents may be or whatever their reward, they never have procured and they never 
will procure, for me, a sweeter gale of incense, than was offered by you when even my 
nearest friends were afraid to acknowledge me more than a rhymer. 1 speak this in 
sincerity of heart, and I speak it the more boldly, because I have no favour to ask of 
you which you will not do for me without asking.” —SHEFFIELD, June 9, 1806. 

‘Tam not ashamed to be under obligations to you, nor to acknowledge those 
obligations, nor even to ask more: yet I do not ask more because 1 doubt your 
readiness further to serve me. No! you will serve me whether I ask or no,—nay 
even if I were ungrateful, you would not entirely cast me off,—but the only return I 
can make for your kindness, is to request the continuance of it ; thereby showing my 
respect to one who lifted a candle to my face, when I was in such darkness that 
even my neighbours hardly knew whether I had a nose on it.”—July 21, 1806. 


Of James Montgomery, Mr. Carey wrote, in after years :— 


“*T admired his genius—his fine imagination and the religious fervour of a man 
possessed of more virtues, and marked by fewer faults, than generally fall to the 
common lot of human frailty.” ‘‘ On hearing the cold and scanty praise of his 
poetry extorted from such of his friends as I conversed with in Sheffield, I was 
sensible that no man of genius, residing in a country town, is duly estimated in his 
own circle, until after the Capital has first set the seal of approbation on his merits. 
The unaffected modesty of Montgomery rendered him silent and diffident ; so much 
so, that, although as Proprietor of the Jris, he possessed peculiar means of bringing 
himself before the Public, he never availed himself of them. The indifference of 
others only roused me to exertions, and I embraced every opportunity of openly and 
warmly expressing my opinion, that his intended volume of poems (which I had read 


in M.8. or proof sheets) when published would soon obtain him a distinguished rank 
among the Poets of his Country.” 


Acting upon this knowledge of his position and character, and with 
the generous intention of making the unrecognised Poet known in the 
Metropolis, Mr. Carey, ever the friend of unaided genius, proposed sending 
a Memoir of Montgomery to one of the leading London periodicals to 
which he was a voluntary contributor. To furnish that Gentleman with 
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the necessary data, the inedited autobiographical sketch which we have 
now the singular satisfaction of laying before the Public, was thrown off 
by Montgomery. 

Closely written in the clear round and beautiful hand of the Poet, 
the M.s. occupies three sides of a large sheet of letter-paper, is headed 
“Sheffield, July 9, 1806,” and commences the Memoir by putting upon 
record the date of his entrance into life. Scottish by accident of birth, 
Montgomery was of Irish parentage, and sent when a mere infant to 
England where he received his education and settled permanently, he 
may be said to have belonged equally to the three Kingdoms—TueE Ross, 
Tue Tuistie, and THe Suamrock having each a right to claim him as her 
own, and to gladden in the brightness of his fame and the spotless 
integrity of his useful and honoured career. 


“To Wm. Carey, Esq. 

“SHEFFIELD, July 9, 1806. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have so long delayed to acknowledge your last friendly 
favour, that you will be ready to conclude me ungrateful: but I have 
waited from day to day, in hope of having leisure to write to you at great 
length, but as I found that I was waiting for the river to flow by, I have 
plunged in, to cross it at any rate as shortly and speedily as I can, on the 
busiest day of the week, Wednesday. 

“T shall therefore confine myself to answer your enquiries, etc. As 
you have lost my life, I am glad that J have not, and as much of it as 
you have occasion for I will restore to you. 

“ My parents were both of the County of Antrim, in the North of 
Treland ; but were settled at Irvine in Ayrshire, Scotland, where I was 
born in November 1771. At four years of age, 1 was removed with them 
to Gracehill near Ballymena in Antrim ; but in 1777, was sent to the 
Academy at Fulneck near Leeds in Yorkshire, where I remained ten 
years, and was to have continned longer, but, neglecting my studies I was 
put to business in a retail shop at Mirfield near Wakefield, in 1787 ; but 
ran away in less than two years from my master, and came into this neigh- 
bourhood, where I lived two years at Wath near Rotherham: I ought to 
have said, that between those two years I went to London and was seven 
or eight months with a Bookseller of considerable eminence. 

“In 1792 I came to Sheffield, and was two years with Mr. Gales, as 
his clerk: in 1794, on his departure to America, I was enabled by the 
assistance of a friend to purchase the Sheffield Newspaper, which I have 
conducted ever since. 

“Twice in the course of the first eighteen months I was imprisoned 
and fined for libels ; the first time for reprinting by desire, for a vagabond 
whom I had never seen in my life before, and who was kept five months 
in prison to be evidence against me, a Song which was charged to be a 
libel on the late war,—though it had been written and repeatedly published 
during nine months before the war began. The second time I was punished 
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for a harsh representation of the conduct of a neighbouring Magistrate, 
during a riot in the town, in which two persons were shot. 

“T forgot. to say that both my parents died in the West Indies in 1790 
and 1791, where they were Missionaries, belonging to the Moravian 
Brethren in the Islands of Tobago and Barbadoes. 

“Tf you notice the Moravian Brethren, pray let it be in the most 
respectful manner, as they are entitled to all my gratitude, and ought to 
have had all the services of my life; but I was an impatient and 
ambitious boy when I left them, and had formed very high, very vain 
and very false ideas of imy talents, which the bitter and humiliating 
experience of many years has much corrected and lowered. 

“From my infancy I was fond of poetry, whenever I met with a pas- 
sage in any author whom I was permitted to read ; for so careful were our 
teachers at Fulneck what books were put into our hands, that I was four- 
teen years old before I became acquainted with more than the names of our 
great English Poets ; and Latin Authors, you know, till that age are read 
as tasks. If you mention my imprisonment, you may notice my ‘ Prison 
Amusements’ as you please. They are now out of print, except a few 
copies reserved by myself for particular occasions. 

“ My last volume of Poems has been noticed in high terms of com- 
mendation in the General Review, Antijacobin Review, Eclectic Review, 
Annual Review, Literary Journal, Universal Magazine, and probably 
other periodical publications that I have not seen. 

“So much for myself. 

“ T commit myself to your mercy, if you print concerning me ; but 
I rely on your forbearance neither to expose my follies and imprudences, 
nor to commend my few merits, too much. But you must act as you 
think right. As you will put your name to what you publish, you have 
a just right to do as you please. I care not for the world attributing 
what you may say to personal friendship, for I am proud to be your 
Friend. 

“J. MONTGOMERY. 
“ Wittiam Carey, Esq.” 

* ALFRED TeNNysoN—the Poet not of the day only, but of the Age—perchance 
of time, if poetry survive, and towering thought please our descendants more than 
the mere tinkle of rhyme and the smooth cadences that no builder of nonsense 
verses can pounce down upon and hunt to death on his fingers :—Alfred Tennyson, 
he whose strains of holy harmony have charmed the fine ear of the Lady of the Isles, 
whose grief of griefs is borne in every heart :—Alfred Tennyson, the Laureate whose 
wreath of bays, nobly won, is chivalrously worn,—he the Author of ‘‘TuHE IpyLis 
oF THE KiNG,” has also written of rHE DAISY. We love to note it, because of some- 
thing which concerns ourself; besides the fact, of interest to our Scottish Friends, 
that the Laureate composed his Daisy, not like Burns standing by the plough in the 
new-furrowed field, sweet with the scent of hedge-rows,—nor like 

“‘The gray old man of Rydal-mount,” 
‘‘ near the green holly” on the verdant slopes of Windermere, the thrush singing in 
the tall ash-tree and the ring-doves cooing in their osier-cage hung amidst the 
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boughs of the golden-chain,—no, not like Burns or Wordsworth or Montgomery, 
but under far different cireumstances—‘“‘ at night,”—in a ‘‘ dark city,”—when, 
* Til and weary, alone and cold;” 


*€ Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance to charm a vacant brain.” 


‘* Perchance” (and this is to the partner of his life) 
“To think you still beside me.” 
Tennyson immortalized the Daisy in EDINBURGH, — 
‘* Edina ! Scotia’s darling seat,” 
which, thinking of the sweet Italian clime and being ‘‘ill and weary, alone and cold,” 
he paints somewhat drearily and names, 
“The gray metropolis of the North.” 

Alfred Tennyson saw and plucked the tiny ‘‘crimson-tipped” gem upon the steep 
ascent of ‘‘ snowy Splugen.” 

So did we. 

And but the other day, since writing of the Daisy of Montgomery, we dived into 
the pages of a ‘‘ Bradshaw’s Continental Guide,” where lay, buried, leaves and bloom 
from over-sea, how 

“Crushed to hard and dry,” 
yet dear memorials of an Autumn-tour with friends whom we may meet no more : 
suddenly our eyes lighted on a daisy gathered by our own hand from amid the short 
scant grass, that in September still clothed the shelving side of the Splugen. We 
had started from the quaint and ghostly-looking town of Chiavenna, shortly after 
midnight, and at sun-rise quitting the coupé of the diligence which we left to meet 
us on the upper height, we turned from the road to climb the steep side of the 
mountain, in order to fully enjoy thé stupendous grandeur of the scene :—above, 
below, around—the pathless hills,—the Alpine solitudes where all was silent as the 
grave :—here, far as the eye could reach, the frozen summits kindling with the roseate 
flush of day ;—there, wreathed with sunless snow, their surging crests defined in 
dazzling white upon the limpid azure of the sky. Our self-traced path lay upward, 
and over the rime-crisped sward ; was slippery and not without peril for one false step 
and life held no firmer tenure than that short scant grass clutched at in a fall of 
many hundred feet. But the influence of the hour, the scene, the flood of light and 
glory forbade all thought of danger. Strange and unlooked for! there, amidst the 
everlasting hills, the giant peaks and kingly glaciers that seemed to gird us in, and 
shut the world for ever from our ken,—there, at our feet, glancing up from the thin 
bright grass, a daisy greeted us. With an exclamation of joy, we stooped and culled 
the favourite of our childhood, the Poet’s darling, the bonnie English flower that 
Carey hailed with transport on the banks of the Ganges, and Howitt, wandering in 
Australia, saw with tears of rapture. And this daisy gladdening us with thoughts of 
‘* English homes and English friends,”—with visions of broad meadows, umbrageous 
oaks and rapid rivers,-—this little daisy of the Splugen was eagerly deposited be- 
tween the leaves of our most serviceable Bradshaw ; and there, this month of March, 
we found it, two years and a half after we crushed it, out of very love, in the dusty 
dog’s-eared pages of our trusty ‘‘Guide.” The day following the discovery of our 
forgotten treasure, we came across ‘‘The Daisy” of Alfred Tennyson and with the 
wond’rous Bard nearly retracing our route in Italy we stopped, with him, again to 
pluck ‘the crimson-tipped gem”—‘ the silver shield with boss of gold,” on 
**snowy Splugen.” 

The coincidences are trifling and prosaic minds will see nothing in them worth 
relating, for ‘‘ Peter Bell” has many brethren ; but we confess that they are trifles 
not valueless with us, and that owr daisy is dearer than it was before. Certain we 
are that of the Readers of ‘‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,” many will be 


found to welcome this simple story of a flower, beloved ‘by Poets,” and “by little 
children.” E. 8. C. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS. 


BY G. D. 


No. 1. 


ReaveER! have you ever been photographed ? 

What an absurd question, you will say, in this sixty-second year of the 
nineteenth century! Is there, do you think, man, woman, or child in the 
United Kingdom, who has not been reproduced on glass or paper, haif a 
dozen times at least, from our gracious Sovereign on the throne to the 
poor scullion in her kitchen, or maid-of-all-work in the humblest ménage. 

But I will repeat my question, and say, Reader, have you been photo- 
graphed? And if you answer in the affirmative, as of course you will, I 
will ask further, Were you pleased with your likeness? We will suppose 
you a young lady, not precisely plain (no young ladies ever are) ; but you 
have been fortunate in a good photographer, who has placed you well and 
attended to all the minor details, which, if neglected, will mar the best 
performance. You have also had a first-rate artist, whose skilful finishing 
touches have given life to the countenance, and effect to the attire (and 
who does not know the value of those little touches, like well directed 
flattery?) Between them, they have produced a really pleasing picture. 
And you reply, “Oh, yes, it is quite the best portrait I have ever had ; 
all my friends think so highly of it, that they are going to Mr. Cullodion 
to have theirs taken.” We advise them, then, to have coloured likenesses, 
for the sun, faithful limner as he is, will never please without the mortal 
limner too. 

Let me ask this lady, Madam, are you pleased with your likeness? 
I am addressing a lady of uncertain age, though, if the truth may ever be 
told about a lady’s age, I should say that she was on the shady side of 
fifty, but acknowledging to thirty-eight or thereabouts. “ Likeness, in- 
deed! I should be sorry to think it was a likeness ; why it is old enough 
for my mother! Never go to that man, Cullodion, if you do not want to be 
made a fright. All photographs make you look as old again as you are ; 
something in the light, I suppose.” Is this really a fact? I cannot say 
that I see it in this lady’s case; but ah! my friends, is it not that we do 
not like to see so clearly as this beautiful art depicts, the lines and furrows 
drawn by the hand of time? We look in our mirrors, but not to see our 
defects. The young beauty, perhaps, admits the full light of day, for she 
never tires of dwelling on her charms ; but by far the greater number of 
us prefer the shaded toilet. Or, if the disagreeable fact is forced upon us, 
that wrinkles deepen, eyes grow dim, or hair is thinning, the poor glass 
is condemned as “such an odious plate: it quite distorts one’s face.” 
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And so it is with photography. The lines, if there, will show; 
the faded face must still look faded, unless the finishing touches 
disguise the one, or light up the other. Look at the portrait of that 
lovely child, with its laughing dimples and mischievous little mouth— 
no age there! or that fair girl with the sunny hair, in whose eyes 
we may almost read that other eyes are looking into hers with fond 
affection—no age there! Alas! that it should ever come to such as these. 
But there sit a venerable pair, husband and wife, who have gone gently 
down the hill of life together ; their dress, exeellent of its kind, shows no 
design to screen their years ; and there is the deep, quiet look from each 
to each, which speaks as plainly as looks can speak : “Thou art dearer to 
me now, with thy gray hair and thy wrinkles, than in all thy youthful 
beauty.” Age is lovely and loveable there ! 

For my part, I believe that no modern invention has given half such 
wide-spread pleasure to all classes as this art of photography, thus faith- 
fully representing, at small cost, features it may be glorious in beauty, or 
homely even to downright ugliness, yet alike dear to many a loving heart. 
I cannot tell you what varied thoughts crowd into my mind, when I stand 
before one of the windows appropriated to the display of photographic 
portraits. What studies of countenance, what speculations on character, 
do these mute shadows give rise to? Iam half ashamed to acknowledge 
now much time I spend in this way, my thoughts wandering from the 
individuals before me to the probable ones for whom they are destined ; 
and so, from pondering on these things, I have arrived at such a pitch of 
curiosity, that I have been taken half a dozen times myself, in order to 
establish an acquaintance with an artist of some note, in the hope of 
satisfying the overpowering desire to know something of the originals 
whose lineaments I had so often studied. Do not imagine that the 
scene of my contemplations is one of those frequented by the lower 
classes ; for though these afford food for consideration, it is not always 
of a pleasing kind. <A good honest-looking mechanic in his working 
dress, or perhaps a labourer in the country smock-frock, with face and 
hands embrowned by out-door toil, or his wife with thin gray hairs, old- 
fashioned mob cap, and kerchief pinned over her bosom, excite a kindly in- 
terest : if there is no mind, there is at least none of the vicious or animal 
expression so often seen in the same class in large cities. You may notice 
dozens of faces in the windows of cheap artists,—faces so coarse, so repul- 
sive, that you are tempted to say, surely it must be the fault of the apara- 
tus, there never can be so many disagreeable specimens of humanity as 
these. But, make one or two journeys in an omnibus going through White- 
chapel, or any other low neighbourhood, and you will scarcely fail to be 
struck with the peculiar expression of the countenances before you gener- 
ally, for the passengers are mostly of the lower classes. In some, perhaps, 
more than others, but in all, there will be the same animal conformation 
of the mouth, reminding you of the bull-dog ; the same mindless expres- 
sion in the eye like a sheep, or sharp and cunning one like cat or lynx. 
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Go a little higher in the scale, to the vulgarity which apes gentility, and 
there is the same expression only a little softened down. Look at Mr. 
Prune, the grocer, with his velvet waistcoat, and chain and seals festooned 
across his ample person; or his wife in brocaded silk, cap loaded with 
“artificials!” and her collar fastened with a magnificent brooch, contain- 
ing the effigy of the said Prune ; or their daughter, the elegant young lady, 
in an attitude of deep meditation, a miniature in one hand, the other 
drooping languidly over the studio table, holding a laced pocket-handker- 
chief, a landscape in the background. These only excite ridicule ; they are 
types of a class growing and increasing around us, and who in a country 
like ours where money is power, soon work their way into a higher social 
position, and elbow out the poor gentleman who cannot keep pace 
with them. 

But here is a likeness of another stamp, a very unpretending face : it is 
that of a faithful old servant of our family, who was persuaded the other 
day to have her portrait taken ; and in these days, when a new face pre- 
sents itself at your friend’s door every time you call, a servant who has 
passed fifty years in your household, is one on whose venerable features 
you will love to gaze, when the original is gone to her well-earned rest. 
There she is, looking so genial and happy, for young hands have arranged 
her best cap and collar, young loving eyes have anxiously watched old 
Mason lest she should disarrange her dress and spoil the effect ; and now 
they come in triumph, dragging in the cheerful old woman, to be compared 
with her picture. ‘There! uncle George, is it not capital? We told 
Mr. Cullodion to do his very best, because we all love Mason so; don’t 
we, dear old nurse ?” 

And Mason says, “Isn’t it just me, Master George? (I am Master 
George always to her, though verging on the respectable age of forty-five.) 
Look, here’s the brooch you gave me last Christmas, and the collar Miss 
Maggie worked me her very own self, and the beautiful dress your mamma 
gave me for Miss Amy’s wedding ; did you ever see anything so natural? 
Lor’s me, to think of an old woman like me being took all as one as if I 
was a lady.” Here is the humble mind with the humble station, both 
exalted by long years of single-hearted service and faithful love. Mason 
has not the remotest desire to be taken for a lady ; but no one could look 
upon her without feeling the deepest respect for her. 

In my visits to the photographer (who, by the way, always struck me 
as superior to his position), I have listened to many a romance of real 


life, which I may, perhaps, some day, put into form, and present to my 
friends. 





March xi, December xib., mdecelxi, 


THEIR LATE ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT AND THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


A TRIBUTE to the memory of THE DucHEss oF KENT, the beloved 
Mother of Her Masesty and THE Royat PatTrRoneEss oF “THE 
CALEDONIAN PRrEss,” cannot be out of date or place in the first 
Number of a. Magazine projected printed and published by an 
InstTITUTION honoured by the August protection of Her Roya. 
HIGHNESS. 

The sixteenth of March, 1862, marked the first anniversary of 
an event that filled the heart of the Sovereign with anguish and 
called forth the sympathy of Her devoted Subjects. The virtues 
and rare qualities of the Duchess of Kent were recognised by the 
Nation: all felt Her value and acknowledged the deep indebtedness 
of the Empire to the illustrious Princess under whose wise direction 
the character of the Heiress to the Throne had been nobly moulded 
to the duties of Her exalted station. It is simple truth to say that 
“ Her Majesty's severe affliction” was shared by even the humblest in 
the land: the People lamented the bereavement of their Queen, but 
they also saw with genuine regret the passing away from this earth 
of One whom they had learned to cherish and revere. - 

How little did they dream of the still greater visitation that ere 
the year closed was to cover the land with a night of mourning! 
How little could they foresee that a blow, sterner and crueller was 
reserved for:the bleeding heart of the Royal Sufferer—that.a bolt, 
falling out of the heavens in the noon-day, should strike the green 
Oak flourishing in the bloom, the strength and glory of its prime! 

* * * * * 

The Tributary Memorial which is now for the first time pub- 
lished, was written immediately after the lamented death of the 
Duchess of Kent: it was printed, in London, for presentation, in 
due’ season, to Her Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort: and Copies were also laid before the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, the Princess Royal of England; Her Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Archduchess Maximiliam of Austria née Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium; and His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
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A very limited edition was printed and the copies were restricted — 


to “ private circulation.” 

It may interest the Reader to know that, on the 11th of May, 
after the first burst of anguish, the Poem was submitted to Her 
Majesty and the Prince Albert at the White Lodge, Richmond, on 
the Queen’s return from a,visit to Frogmore: on the 13th (Sunday 
having intervened) Miss Carey had the honour to receive the 
following letter written “ by command,” acknowledging the Tributary 
Memorial and in touching and gracious terms thanking the 
Authoress. 


“ Linut: GEneraL Grey has received the commands of Her Masesty 
and of His Royat Hicuness THE Prince Consort, to acknowledge with 
many thanks, the receipt of the Verses which Miss Carey has been good 
enough to send for Their acceptance, and to assure Miss Carey that Her 
Majesty is very sensible of the kind sympathy which she expresses in 
Her Majesty’s severe affliction. 

“Wuite Loner, May 13th, 1861.” 


The filial sorrow of our beloved Queen was known to all; but, 
as the Premier remarked in Parliament, its actual intensity was not 
so generally suspected. In the conclusion of the preceding brief 
but eminently suggestive letter, the truth was touchingly disclosed ; 
and most surely there is not one Subject of Queen Victoria whose 
heart would not have saddened,—not one daughter in the land 
whose eyes would not have filled with tears—at the perusal of these 
words— 

“ Her Majesty's severe affliction.” 

The letter of the Prince Consort’s Private Secretary Lieutenant 
General the Hon. C. Grey, was dated May 11th; on the 14th of 
December following, seven months and three days after, at midnight 
the muffled bell of St Paul’s tolled drearily through the Isles. The 
knell startled the sleeper and fell upon every heart: death had 
entered the Palace—had mounted the steps of the throne and had 
struck down “THE GREAT AND Goon !” 

In the flower of manhood,—in the fulness of honour,—in the 
glory of genius,—in the plenitude of happiness and the possession 
of Earth’s highest dignities, He had passed away who stood at the 
right hand of England’s thenceforth WIDOWED QUEEN ! 


“ AUGUSTISSIMZ ET POTENTISSIMZ VICTORLE REGINE 
COoNJUGIS PERCARISSIMI.” 
VALE! 
E. 8. C. 
March, 1862. 
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A TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL. 


MARCH THE SIXTEENTH, 1861. 


To Her Mosr Excmttenr Masestry VICTORIA, Quzmn or Great Barrarn 
AND IRELAND. . 





t. 

Tue first wild grief, the first sharp thrili of pain 

That wrings the heart and shoots athwart the 
brain ; 

The one thing fear’d—man’s heritage of woe,— 

QUEEN OF THE IstEs ! ’tis Thine at last to know. 


Il. 


A voice of weeping fills Thy paiace halls ; 
From Nature’s fount the tide of anguish falls ; 
Blanch’d is that cheek and bow’d that regal 


head, 
And pale those eyes that sadly watch the Dead. 
Ill, 
I too am im Arcadia '—lo! the breath 
That chills the blood hath whisper’d Thee of 


death ; 
And death hath enter’d,—yea! the dreaded 


guest 
That ae not twice nor heeds the sleeper’s 
res 


IV. 
Enter’d, as doth the thief that, in the night, 
Breaks in and steals some gem of purest light, 
Unseen—unreck’d—with furtive step yet sure 
To strike the blow, no leech’s art may cure. 


v. 
Lo! Thou wert blest and sate in joy serene, 
Of Britain’s realm, the crown’d anointed Queen, 
= Ra 3 = W ife, proud Mother, lov’d, 


To } Doalish} hearths, by ev’ry claim endear’d. 


‘VI. 
Thy Princely Sons, each worthy of his Sire, 
Thy Daughters fair who fondest hopes inspire, 
Made bright Thy home, or on another Strand 
Display’d the virtues of Their Father-land, 


VIL 
The Nations watch’d Thee in Thy haught career ; 
Sage Monarchs view’d in Thee, their noblest 


Peer ; 

And the dusk Tribes that spurn’d Thy gen’rous 
swa’ 

Laid down their arms and hasten’d to obey. 


VIII, 


opitious all! the plenteous fruits of peace 
Gat erd and garner’d with Thy wealth’s 


increase ; 
p’rous, loving, loyal, free,— 


Thy Peo le, 
Proud o oP name and prouder still of Thee. 





1. 
No star appear’d, no baleful comet blaz’d; 
No portent dire, pale trembling crowds amaz’d ; 
Soft sunshine smil’d upon the grateful world 
And Spring’s first buds, their purple bloom 
unfurl’d. 


x. 
The clouds, rejoicing, went them on their way ; 
The sea made music,—earth look’d green and 
gay,— 
The winds were hush’d; no storm the sky 
display’d ; 
No omen menac’d and no sign was made. 


xl 
The lines to Thee in pleasant places fell ! 
Thy path of glory, farthest time shall tell, 
No crown of thorns, 0! Princess, girt Thy 


brow— 
No cup of gall approach’d Thy lips—r1iL now. 


xii. 
And now !—the force and bitterness of woe 
Tn all its newness, Thine, alas ! to : 
To feel the arrow quiv’ring in the heart 
That, until now, hath never learn’d to smart. 


xu. 
Thine—keenest pang! Thine, worse than worst 


al 

Thine—grief of griefs, the Charmer may not 
charm ; 

Thine—loss that naught below can compensate, 

Or iron natures, tearless, contemplate. 


xIVv. 


Thy Royal Mother ! She who from Thy birth, 
Made Thee chief object of Her thoughts on 


earth ; 
= Thy first steps, hung o’er Thy cradle- 
e ’ 
And pray’d for blessings on Thine infant head : 


xv. 

She who,—a stranger Princess in the land ; 
Widow’d in heart ; too great to to understand 
The jealous code that kindred claim denied 
And coldly bade the Orphan stand aside,— 


XVI. 

Bravely look’d in the face, Her adverse state, 

Nor felt, with Thee, one moment desolate ; 

But, calmly Pca py Baa in truth, 

Withdrew “trom to train Thy tender 
you 
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xvi. 

Shunn’d pomp and pride, and Sov’reign rule 
resign’d, : 

To consecrate to Thee, Her strength of mind, 

Forgetting not that Heav’n's supreme decree, 

To mount the Throne, might one. day call. on 
Thee: 


XVIII. 

And how She taught Thee, how fulfill’d Her task, 

Need they who watch Old England’s progress 
ask? 

In Thy benignant reign, the:tale is told, 

And British hearts, exultant, cry, Behold ! 


XIX. 
Is She no more! a drear sepulchral bell 
Thro’ the broad Isles hath toll’d a parting knell! 
Each ear hath caught it, and the sullen boom 
Speaks to each heart of mourning and the tomb. 


xx. 

Is She no more! men ask in sad surprise ; 

No more! no more! the wailing bell replies ; 
A tear, a sigh,—words eloquent, if brief 

Her worth proclaim and mark a Nation’s grief. 


XXI. 

They mourn Her dead, the Mother: of their 
Queen ! 

They don the weeds that suit with sorrow’s 
mien ; 

Her widow’d life, they pause to meditate ; 

Recal Her traits,—Her virtues celebrate ; 


xxi. 
How She was brave; of kingly trempe and fire ; 
Worthy of Him, their Sov’reign’s royal Sire ; 
Meet helpmate of the Prince whose lion-soul 
Put on the Christian’s armour, self-control : 


XXIII. 
How She was meek; was patient, truthful, 
t: 


mied in the furnace ;—ne’er disconsolate; 
Of simple tastes;—pure, pious ; to the poor, 
Gop’s almoner with gifts and counsels sure : 


XXIV. 

How She was gracious—both of speech and air; 
In friendship firm ;—of sweet discretion rare ; 
Kind to dependants ;—merciful and just ; 

And ever faithful to one mighty trust : 


XXv. 
How Heav'n confided to Her loyal care, 
The blue-eyed Child, proud England’s destin’d 
Leir; 
How to Her life’s devotedness is due 
The Wife, the Mother, Queen and Christian 
true,— 


XXVI. 

Fitted to rule and, with most potent sway, 

To wield the rod, remotest lands obey ; 

Yet form'd in soft domestic scenes to shine 

And seek in Home, the heart’s most hallow'd 
shrine. 


xxvii. 
Her mission ended and Her labours o’er, 
Sweetly She rests in peace for evermore ; 

But England’s sun in shades of night shall set 
Ere they, THE MoTHER OF THEIR QUEEN, forget ! 
XXVIII. 

Long shall Her mem’ry in their hearts be green ; 

Long in their homes, Her cherish’d traits be 
seen ; 

Long shall Her goodness, glowing tongues 


engage, 
Rever'd by youth and dwelt upon by age. 
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xXxXIx. 
Sic transit gloria mundi !—all below— 
Gauds, pon, pageants—earth’s fast-fleeting 
show 
But acts heroic,—virtues, all sublime, 
Leave records sacred unto latest time. 


Xxx, 

As One who falls asleep, She pass’d away, 
And clos’d Her eyes to wake to endless day : 
Pure was Her life and calm the ev’ning hour 
As sunset tranquil when no tempests lour. 


XXXI. 

In that fair chamber where She lov'’d to be,— 
The casements open, to the west wind free ; 
Sweet flow’rs beside Her, drooping from their 


stand,— 
Her pale cheek resting on Her paler hand,— 


XXXII. 

She lay,—prepar’d, expectant, hoping, glad,— 

Her soul serene when all around were sad ;— 

Lightly the shadow of the valley fell 

Athwart her brow,—then pass’d and—all was 
well. 


XXXIIL 

She felt the-rush of pinions on the:air;— 

She saw bright forms that fill’d her chamber 
there ; 

She caught the perfumes, golden censors flung, . 

And heard the strains that Angels’ voices sung. 


XXXIV, 
But in that moment, ere to realms of light 
The unchain’d spirit wing’d its raptur’d flight, 
Ere from the mild and all but breathless clay, 
Life’s ling’ring hues had faded quite away,— 


XXXV. 

One mighty effort of the parting soul,— 

One pulse too strong for even death’s control,— 
One thought of earth ere heav’n bade—all 


forego, 
One thrill of love that only Mothers know— 


XXXVI. 

And Ye were present,—to Her senses clear, 

O Daughter lov’d !—O Children ever dear ! 

She saw Ye,—heard Ye,—felt Your wild despair» 
And gave to Ye—Her last, Her fondest pray’r. 


XXXVI. 

Alas! the sounds of weeping, and the ery 

Of hearts forlorn ascending up on high ! 

Complete the sacrifice—and hope no more— 

The sword had piere’d them, cleft.them to the 
core. 


XXXVITI. 
Then, earnest, low, by grief subdu’d yet clear, 
A voice. of sadness fill’d the trembling ear, 
7. _— the Son, the Husband, Father. 
show’d— 


XXXIXx. 

i mov’d, inspir’d, there where the Mighty 
ay, 

Death’s awful seal imprint on ev'ry trait, 

oO — *twas Thine to teach too sanguine 
youth 

That “‘ All is vanity :”—relentless truth ! 


xL. 
Weep, Royau Lapy! there is joy in tears ; 
And tears like Thine, ev’n cynic mind reveres,— 
Pure gems that glitt’ring on a Mother's bier, 
Gop’s angels fleet with to a brighter sphere. 
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XL. 
Yet comfort take! woe’s first wild tempest 


“ Not dead but gone before,” O words of balm ! 

“‘ Not dead,” rejoice! for souls, made perfect, 
soar 

Where change is not and night shall be no more, 


XLIt, 
Death hath no empire in the realms above ; 
The Grave no hold on that redeem’d by Love ; 
Ashes to ashes ! dust to dust! dull clay 
We give to earth,—what earth shall yet repay. 


XLII. 
Lo! when, in anguish, Mary sought the Tomb 
While yet ’twas dark with shades of deepest 
gloom, 
** Woman, why weepest thou?” the angels said, 
*€ Alas ! I know not where my Lord is laid.” 


XLIV. 

And weeping still and moving from the spot, 
Jesus she saw, but yet she knew Hi not: 
Mary! a voice belov’d,—pathetic, sigh’d,— 
Rapsoni! Master! turning swift, she cried. 


XLv.* 
So when amaz’d, her trembling sisters went, 
At sunrise, to the sepulchre and bent, 
One in white raiment, spake them, ‘‘ Wherefore 
fear? 
Jusus ye seek,—lo! risen He is not here. 


XLvi.* 
Why seek the living, ye, among the dead? 
Remember what, in Galilee, He said.”— 
Curist died,—was buried,—rose again—and 


gave 
To man’s freed soul to triumph o’er the grave. 


* * * * * 


XLVI. 

Honours were Hers ; hopes crown’d and length 
of days ; 

A Nation’s love; the poor man’s grateful praise ; 

Her Daughter’s reign, She hail’d supremely blest, 

And clasp’d Her Children’s children to. her 
breast ; 


XLVIII. 
Saw them increase in stature, knowledge, 
grace,— 

The favor’d Scions of a Kingly race ;— 

Their Mother’s virtues on their souls imprest,— 
Their Father's genius in their minds confest. 
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XLIx. 
No clouds hung brooding o’er Her ripen’d 
years ; 
Bright ‘were Her smiles, and allof joy, Her 
ears ; 
Heav’n sent Her peace,—the spirit’s holy calm; 
— the thorns that wounded,—priceless 
m. 


L. 
Yea! : ane take: if light with Thine com- 
ar 


All woe not kindred,—yet Thy sorrow, shar’d, 
oe make their own and, through the 
sle 
Rude ‘brows are dimn’d and children cease to 
smile. 


Li. 
His grief, Thy Consort veils, to lessen Thine ! 
In soothing love, Thy duteous Sons combine ; 
And, Home for filial cares forsaking, She,— 
" tna the deep, to fly to 
thee 


LiL 

IMPERIAL MourNneR! bow not down Thine 
head 

With.cureless anguish weep not for the Dead ! 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHO IN THE LORD SHALL 
DIE! 

Their’s—LIFE ETERNAL, with the Lams, on 
high. 


EMI, 

“ BLESSED .ARE THEY !”. so said from heaven a 
voice : 

** BLESSED ARE THEY !” ye sad of heart rejoice ! 

‘* BLESSED ARE THEY!” O Princess, weep no 
more ! 

She is “Nort DEAD,” mark well, “BUT GONE 
BEFORE.” 


Liv. 
With Thy ‘first sorrow is Thy noon o’er cast,— 
© may the future prove that first,—the last ! 
Sweet peace be Thine; fresh glory; joys serene, 


And long the People’s cry,—Gop savE THE 
QUEEN ! 


LV. 

What! broods the tempest? Thunder from afar ! 

The throes of Nations—and the shout of War! 

Look forth unmov’d, Queen of this favor’d Land ! 

To For Tay Throne, unconquer’d Legions 
stand. 


ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY. 


* Some pays after her poem was in print, Miss Carey enjoyed. the privilege of reading the Sermon 
preached by the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor in the private Chapel in Windsor Castle 


on Sunday the 24th of March. 
command (for private circulation only). 


Of the Sermon a few copies. were printed at Eton, by Her Majesty’s 
In this very beautiful, impressive, and eloquent discourse 


at page 14, occurs an allusion to the visit of the women to the Sepulchre with a citation of tho 
text, Luke xxiv. 5, 6, quoted by Miss Carey in the 45th and 45th verses of the Tributary Memorial. 
The coincidence if striking is perfectly natural in taking that consolatory view of death and the 
grave which Christianity places before the mind, and in presenting for contemplation the resurrection 
of Our Lord,—the tender reproof of the Angel and his declaration to the women at the Sepulchre 
—‘' Why seek ye the living among among the dead? He is not here—He is risen.” 
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THE THREE GARLANDS. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-THIRD, 1861. 


* An interesting and affecting incident is related in connexion with the sad 
proceedings of the day. It is well known that amongst our German kinsfolk the 
use of flowers is a prominent feature at the burial of the dead. Following this 
custom, three wreaths had been forwarded to the Castle from Osborne—one from her 
Majesty, one from the Princess Alice, and another from the Princess Helena; and 
at the conclusion of the service they were carried to the vault, and reverently 
placed upon the coffin in compliance with the wishes of Her Majesty.”—Funeral of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort.— Standard, Dee. 24. 

“‘Some dear memorials of love and fond regret, from the bereaved Queen and 
children, were sorrowfully deposited by kindred hands upon the coffin. On Monday 
a Queen’s messenger brought from Osborne to Windsor three little wreaths and a 
bouquet. The wreaths were simple chaplets of moss and violets, wreathed by the 
three elder princesses. The bouquet of violets, with a white camellia in the centre, 
was sent by the widowed Queen. Between the heraldic insignia these last tributes 
from his widow and orphan daughters were laid upon the coffin—mementoes of 
domestic love and worth above all heraldry that ever was emblazoned.”—Times. 


I. 
Taree GARLANDS bloom’d upon the bier 
Where lay the silent Dead,— 
Three Garlands wet with many a tear, 
By lorn affection shed : 


I. 
Three Garlands—wove by hands unseen 
That trembling strove to wreathe 
Sweet votive flow’rs with cypress green, 
One last adieu to breathe. 


Il. 
Upon that crimson coffin gleam’d 
A sword, a crown of state : 
Love only saw the flow’rs that seem’d 
To mourn His early fate. 


IV. 
Far from the Shrine where banners wave,* 
Sad, by the moaning sea 
They weep, and watch in thought that grave, 
Who twined those garlands three ! 


* The Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor. 
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v. 

With brow of grief, with features pale, 
With fix’d expectant ear, 

They seem to catch the organ’s wail, 
The minute-gun to hear. 


VI. 
The words of woe, the psalm, the dirge, 
Thrill thro’ the shrinking brain, 
As in the pealing ocean-surge 
They seek the choral strain : 


VII. 


And ye, frail flow’rs, that grace the bier, 
Yet breathe of chill despair ; 

As rain, fast falling, many a tear 
Bow’d down your blossoms fair. 


VIII. 

Fade, fade ye flow’rs! but, faded, tell 
The tale to future years, 

Of buried joy—love’s last farewell— 
And bleeding mem’ry’s tears : 


IX, 


Fade, fade ye flowrs! fade and depart 
In dust, of dust to be ; 

But long shall England’s mighty heart 
Keep fresh Taz GARLANDS THREE. 


x. 

Long shall the touching tale be told 
In Castle, cot, and Hall,— 

A legend dear to young and old— 
THE VIOLETS ON THE Patt. 


xI. 


And THEY who wept, who watch’d, who pray’d 
Beside the moaning sea— 

Tuetrr’s is an Empire’s tribute, paid 
In priceless sympathy. 


ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY. 


Christmas-eve, 1861. 
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THE QUEEN LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE 
OF THE MAUSOLEUM AT FROGMORE. 


Tue heart-felt interest with which everything that relates to the 
health or movements of our beloved Queen is regarded by the Nation 
convinces us that we shall afford a mournful satisfaction to our Readers 
by preserving in our pages the following account of a solemn and deeply 
affecting ceremony (on the 15th of March) in which Her Majesty was 
the principal Actor. The pathetic incident of the wreaths again deposited 
on the sepulchral stone, shows that “Taz GarLanps” are still fresh, still 
wet with tears. 

Winpsor Castiz, March 15, 1862. 

Her Majesty the Queen on Saturday laid the first stone of a mausoleum in 
¥rogmore Gardens, in which are to be deposited the remains of her dearly beloved 
husband the Prince Consort, and ultimately her own. 

Her Majesty, in performing this act of reverential and devoted affection, was 
surrounded by all her children now in England, and was attended by the ladies and 
gentlemen of her household in waiting, and those who had in any way specially 
attended upon the Prince. 

Her Majesty, supported by the feeling of the sacred nature of the duty she had to 
perform, was able to complete the ceremony, and after the stone was laid, the Dean 
of Windsor said a prayer, asking God’s blessing on the work. The few carefully 
selected persons who were permitted to be present were assembled upon the ground 
at twelve o’clock, and‘ her Majesty, with no attendance but the Royal children, 
proceeded on foot from Frogmore House (whither her Majesty had previously come 
in a carriage in the most, private manner) to the spot where the stone was prepared. 
Upon the stone is the following inscription :— 

‘‘The foundation stone of this building, erected by Queen Victoria, in pious 


remembrance of her great and good husband, was laid by her on the 15th day of 
March, A.D. 1862. ‘ Blessed are they that sleep i in the Lord.’” 


The building is to be erected under the superintendence of A. J. lel Esq., 
architect, and the reclining statue of the Prince will be executed by Baron 
Marochetti. Her Majesty had wished that this mournful ceremony should take place 
on the first anniversary of the death of her revered mother the Duchess of Kent, but 
as that day was Sunday, the eve of the anniversary was selected. 

There were present her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess 
Royal of England), their Royal Highnesses Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess 
Louisa, and Princess Beatrice, Prince Alfred, and Prince Arthur. 

* * * * * * 

The day after the return of the Court to Windsor, as the evening was closing, and 
all had left the chapel, the Queen accompanied by:four of the Royal Princesses, 
entered the sacred edifice by the private entrance leading from the Deanery. The 
illustrious but grief-stricken party advanced to the bottom of the altar steps, where a 
brass plate indicates the entrance to the Royal Vault, beneath which the remains of 
the late Prince Consort are temporarily deposited. Here they contemplated for a 
short time, each having placed wreaths of flowers on the cold marble which covers 
the grave, and where they still remain, protected by the vergers and attendants of 


the chapel ; and similar wreaths have again been placed over these drooping flowers 
by her Majesty and the Princesses. 





PERPETUA. 


WHEN violets come with soundless feet, 

To waken spring from her long sleep ; 
Because they made last summer sweet, 

Shall birds through May-time silence keep ? 
Or shall the woods resound again, 

As with creation’s choral hymn, 
And all the summer minstrels strain 

Their throats in forest places dim ? 


Because I’ve sung love’s vows thrice o’er 
to) > 
In many an echoing, bygone lay,— 
oO > 


Shall I not swear, “I love,” once more, 
Because I swore it yesterday ? 

Does not sweet summer hearsher birds 
Still sing, and love their cuckoo song ? 

And will my mistress tire of words, 
Heart-notes, that to her all belong ? 


In vocal woods, some lone recess, 

The shyest song-bird’s note retains ; 
And love has secret happiness, 

Which with the babbling heart remains. 
The closest ear has.never heard, 

But lost, some ringing wild-wood lay : 
Sing on then, love, a forest bird, 

Whose notes make life a summer's day. 


H. Katns JACKSON. 





CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


JANUARY 1st.— WEDNESDAY. 


Paper duty free.— Messrs. Black publish the first volume of a shilling edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 


New Serials— 

‘The Planet,” a Monthly Magazine and Critical Review, 1s.; conducted by 
Thomas M‘Nichol. 

“The Florist and Pomologist,” 1s. ; a Monthly Pictorial Magazine, devoted to 
the subjects its names imply. 

‘*Book of Days.”—The first No. published, 2d. weekly ; affording curious 
information of the days, etc., of the year. 

‘* Industrial Magazine”—an organ of working men, from whom it receives 
contributions. 

JANUARY 2D.—THURSDAY. 


Icelandic Literature.—A fine collection has been presented to, and is now accessible 
at the London University. 


St. James's Hall.—The sisters Marchisio (Carlotta, soprana ; Barbara, contralto), first 
appearance in England. 


Exhibition of 1851.—Letter read at meeting of Royal Horticultural Society, 
from H.R.H. the Prince ef Wales, expressing Her Majesty’s wish, that the 
statue of the late Prince Consort be substituted for her own, to surmount 
Memorial. 


JANUARY 8D.—FRIDAY. 


Stereotyping.—Mr. J. Napier’s patent is recommended by the ‘‘ Mechanic’s 
Magazine,” as an improvement on former methods. 


OniTuaRy.—Matthew Cotes Wyatt, sculptor, aged 86, well known by his Statues 
of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner, and of George 111. in Cockspur 
Street. 


JANUARY 4TH.—SATURDAY. 


Hallam.—At the annual meeting of the Academy of Moral and Political Science, M. 
Mignet read an eulogistic paper on this author's life and works. 


Rossini.—A new Bolero, composed by this master, sung by the Sisters Marchisio, at 
St. James’s Hall. 


Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilisation in Spain,” translated into Spanish. 
Class Journal.—First No. of the ‘‘ Grocer,” published in London, price 4d. 


JANUARY 5TH.—SUNDAY. 


The German Language.—New church opened at Islington, service being performed 
in German. 
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JANUARY 6TH.—Monpay. 

Twelfth Day.—The ‘Old Style” is still retained in keeping accounts. at Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

Mr. George Biggs, the original proprietor of the ‘‘ Family Herald,” left a magnificent 
bequest to the Printer’s Alms-Houses Society, amounting to nearly £12,000, and 
which has now accrued to the Society. 

Mr. Mark Lemon.—The Editor of ‘‘ Punch” commenced an Entertainment (at the 
Gallery of Illustration), called ‘‘ About London.” 


JANUARY 7TH.—TUESDAY. 
Albagy Fonblanque, Jun., appointed Legal Vice-Consul, and Registrar in Egypt. 
Charles Lever, Author of ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” made Consul at Spezzia. 
News-agents Protection Society.—Meeting at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. Letter 
read from Board of Inland Revenue, to the effect that the street-hawking of 


newspapers was not illegal ; resolution adopted to memorialize the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


Verdi.—Messrs. Cramer,’ Beale, and Wood, have purchased this composer's last 
_ opera, *‘ La Forza del Destino.” 


JANUARY 8TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Theatres.—The several London Managers announce to their audiences the welcome 
American news, that puts aside a probability of war. 
St. Paul’s Schools, Clerkenwell.—Inaugurated. 


Wedgewood.—Statue by Davis, cast in bronze at the Grove Foundry, Southwark ; 
modelled from the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds; cost about £1500. 

The Thirty-nine Articles.—The Rev. Richard Pering Cornish, Perpetual Curate of 
Ivy Bridge, preaches his farewell sermon, having felt constrained to resign his 
charge, being unable to subscribe to the Articles and Rubrics of the Church in 
that strict literal sense, which the trial in the Court of Arches shows is required 
of its ministers, 


JANUARY 9TH.—THURSDAY. 


English Opera.—Limited Liability Association, etc., prepares for commencing the 
forthcoming season. 


Society of Antiquaries.—Mr. Winter Jones reads 'a paper on the earliest types—those 
of ‘‘ Aldus” were executed by Francesco:da Bologna, another name for the famous 
painter Francia. The Marquis of Bristol produces a copy of Tyndall’s Transla- 
tion of the Book of Jonah, and thus sets at rest the question whether such work 
had ever existed. 


JANUARY 10TH.—FRIDAY 

National Gallery.—Three new pictures added :— 
Portrait of Lady, by Paris Bordone. 
Madonna and Child, with Saints, by Garofalo. 
A Salvator Mundi, by Antolino da Messina. 

Essays and Reviews.—A second suit commenced in the Court of Arches against the 
Rey. Henry Bristow Wilson, writer of ‘‘ The National Church.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—Twelve copies ordered of the article on the death of Prince 
Albert, to be printed separately for Her Majesty. 

Octoroon.—In the United States Circuit Court; Boucicault, plaintiff; Fox and 
Lingard, defenders: damages, 500 dollars, awarded to Author, for having played 
his Drama without leave. 
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JANUARY 11TH.—SATURDAY. 


National Portrait Gallery.—Two pictures added of ‘Sir Richard Arkwright,” by 
Wright of Derby ; and ‘‘John Wesley,” by Hone. 


Edmond About, in a letter of this day’s date, relinquishes his connexion with the 
Constitutionnel. 


JANUARY 12TH.—_SUNDAY. 


JANUARY 13TH.—Monpay. 
Theatres.—‘* John Smith,” a farce (not from the French), produced at the Strand. 


Slowtop’s Engagements.—A comedietta, by C. S. Cheltenham (adapted from Le 
Serment D’ Horace) brought out at the Olympic. 


Turkish Baths.—Underground ovens are invariably excavated in all the Indian 
villages on the plains of America, and produce similar effects to the scientific 
baths lately introduced. (From Captain Burton’s book on the Mormons.) 


Burke and Mills.—At a meeting of the: Geographical: Society, a letter was read from 
the Governor of South Australia, respecting the death of the explorers Burke 
and Mills, after crossing the Continent for the first time, and stating that the 
newly-discovered country would be called Burke’s Land. 


JANUARY 14TH.—TUESDAY. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—The President, Mr. Hawkshaw, in his Inaugural 
address states, that since the establishment of the Electric Telegraph in 1839, 
not less than 200,000 miles had been fixed about the world :—In England 
14,500 miles; Europe, 100,000 miles ; American States, 48,000 miles. 

Prince Consort.—At the Mansion House, a public meeting held to raise a Memorial 
to the late Prince Consort—£4000 subscribed thereat. 


Passion Week.—It is announced that the theatres will be kept open during Passion 
week. The ‘Church Union” protests against this innovation. 


OxsirvuaAry.—Announcement of the death of Professor Neckar. ‘‘ Glaciers of the 
Alps” is his best known work. 
JANUARY 151TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. Thornbury.—Messrs.. Pye, Elliot, M‘Connel and Carpenter deny having aided 
Mr. Thornbury in his ‘‘ Life of Turner.” 


Music.—A London Academy of Music founded by Dr. Wylde, the originator of the 
‘* New” Philarmonic Society. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold read a paper, ‘‘A Comparison of the Year 
1851 with 1861,” at a meeting of the Society of Arts. 


Art Treasures.— A collection of Art Treasures, it is decided, will be exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum, whilst the International Show is open. 


JANUARY. 16TH.—THURSDAY. 
Cambridge University.—Duke of Devonshire elected Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 
Oratorios.—‘‘ Santa Elisabetta,” by Dr. Liszt, and ‘‘ Israel in the Wilderness,” by 
Dr. Dearle, two new Oratorios, completed. 
JANUARY 17TH.—FRIDAY. 


Cambridge University.—Installment of Duke of Devonshire as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. 
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The White Boys.—An Irish piece, by Mr. Grattan Plunkett, produced at the 
Surrey. 


Science.—Resolution adopted to warm the carriages on the Eastern Counties Railway 
by means of the waste steam. 


JANUARY 18TH.—SATURDAY. 
New Journal.—‘‘The London Weekly,” printed on excellent paper, 16 pp., price 
2d., ‘‘Examiner” size, brought out. 
Self Made.—An adaptation.from ‘‘Le Chevalier de St. George,” produced at the 
St. James’s, 
Westmoreland Scholarship.—Miss E.. Robertine Henderson obtained the Westmore- 
land Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music. 


OsiITUARY.—Mr. James Catkin, musical composer, teacher, and author. 


JANUARY 19TH.—SUNDAY. 


JANUARY. 20TH.—MonpaAy. 
Passion Week.—The Lord Chamberlain removed the prohibition against opening the 
- London Theatres; addresses from the members of the ‘‘Church Union,” and 
from petitioners in the Bishop of London’s diocese have been presented to cancel 
this relaxation of former customs, but without changing the Chamberlain’s 
decision. 

Drama.—At the Strand, Mr. J. P. Wooler’s Domestic Sketch, ‘‘Old Phil’s Birth- 
day,” produced. 

An Operetta, ‘‘Once too Often,” words and music by Mr. Howard Glover, produced 
at Drury-lane. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets.—A Frenchman, M. Philartte Chasles announces his intention 
of publishing a book on this subject, to be. printed in English, French, and 
German. 

JANUARY 21sT.—TUESDAY. 

Florence.—A. royal decree issued for the establishment of a National. Library at 
Florence. 

Bois de Boulogne.—An equivalent of the Sydenham Palace to London is to be built 
for Paris, under Sir Joseph Paxton, architect; Mr. Edwin Clarke, engineer ; 
and Mr. Thomas Brassey, contractor, acting for a French company, 


JANUARY 22D.—WEDNESDAY. 

Every: Boy’s Magazine.—First. number published, monthly 6d.—Tales, adventure, 
instruction. 

International Exhibition.--The facade of the International Exhibition, it is decided, 
shall be ornamented vy Mosaic paintings by Maclise, Mulready, Horsley, Hook, 
Millais, etc. 

JANUARY 23D.—THURSDAY. 


Sheffield. —Meeting held in Council Hall, and.Resolution passed to establish a School 
of Metallurgy and Mechanics. 


Pilgrim Painters.—A Caravan of French Artists proceeds to Egypt. 
Society of Antiquaries.—Portrait exhibited of Copernicus. 
Law.—Mr. Charles Reade obtained damages from Mr. Conquest, £160, for 80 nights’ 


performance of a drama founded on ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend ;” the story of 
which book is taken from the same author’s drama of ‘ Gold.” 


OsiTvaRy.—Mrs. Macnamara, formerly well known as an actress at the Olympic and 
Lyceum Theatres. 
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JANUARY 24TH.—FRIDAY. 
New Magazine.—‘‘ London Society,” monthly, price 1s. ; light literature, richly 
illustrated. 
C. W.*Dilke.—Created baronet, as published in to-day’s Gazette. 


JANUARY 25TH.—SATURDAY. 
Italian Theatres.—A Bill is under discussion in the Italian Parliament, for imposing 
a halfpenny tax on admissions to theatrical performances. 
Sir Charles Bright.—Meeting held in Liverpool, and a Testimonial of a Silver Can- 
delabrum presented to Sir Charles Bright, on his withdrawal from his position 
as Engineer-in-Chief to the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company. 


JANUARY 26TH.—SUNDAY. 


JANUARY 27TH.—MonpDaAY. 
Royal Geographical Society.—Letter read stating that another Expedition is nearly 
ready to start to cross the Australian Continent, from North to South, under 
Mr. Stuart. 


Cambridge University. —The new Chancellor of Cambridge University has decided to 
give annually a gold medal for the encouragement of English Poetry; the 
subject selected for this year is ‘‘ The Death of the Prince Consort.” 

Radcliffe Library, Oxford, opened, from 10 A.M. until 10 P.m. 

International Exhibition.—Road across the Park decided to be made. Decorative 
colouring of interior chosen—the sloping roof, a light gray: the ribs of nave, 
red and blue alternate, with neutral-coloured edges, relieved with gilt scroll 


designs. 

Law Amendment Society.—Mr. G. W. Hastings read a paper on the ‘* Marriage Laws 
of the United Kingdom,” recommending the assimilation of the Scotch and Irish 
Law with that of England. The paper was ordered to be printed. 

International Law.—At the Whittington Club, Mr. D. Urquhart continued his 
lecture on International Law. 


Oniruary.—The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, aged 82, author of ‘Introduction 
to the Holy Scriptures,” etc. 


The Rev. Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Provost of Eton. 
JANUARY 28TH.—TUESDAY. 


Passion Week.—The Lord Chamberlain, in answer to deputations from the “Church 
Union,” etc., adheres to his decision of removing the prohibition of theatrical 
performances in London during Passion week. 

Edinburgh University.—Mr. John Minor, of the Bengal Civil Service, D.C.L., Ox- 
ford, and L.L.D., Edinburgh, endowed a chair of Sanscrit Language, Literature, 
and Philosophy, and of Comparative Philelogy. 

Zoological Society.—Professor Owen read a continuation of his paper on the 
“* Aye-aye.”” 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Samuda read a paper on ‘‘ Iron-plated Ships.” 


JANUARY 29TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Prince of Wales.—Mr. Francis Bedford attends the Prince on his tour through the 
Holy Land to take photographic views of the landscapes, figures and architecture. 
Paper from Grass, etc.—A company formed near Peterboro’ to manufacture paper 


from couch grass ; pulp made from wood imported from Belgium to mix with 
rag pulp. 
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Patent Office. —Surplus income over expenditure for the year set down at £20,000. 
Building of a Museum and Library proposed. 

Mr. Justice Haliburton, M.P., delivered a lecture at Isleworth, on the ‘‘ Relations 
of England with America.” : 

The Rev. Alexander D’Orsey, B.D., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, delivered 
a lecture at Bayswater, on the ‘‘ Study of the English Language,” recommending 
that an English Professor of Elocution should forthwith be appointed at the 
Universities. In the English Bible 97 per cent. of the words are Saxon ; and as 
the clergy invariably preach in Latinized English, the Lecturer did not feel sur- 
prised that 49 per cent. of the population stayed away from public worship. 


JANUARY 30TH.—THURSDAY. | 

Royal Academy.—Lecture on ‘‘ Architecture,” by Mr. Smirke. 

Memorials to the Prince Consort.—At Manchester and other places the various Com- 
mittees have decided unanimously to erect Statues rather than industrial and 
similiar institutions. Mr. G. Solling, of Woolwich, has proposed ‘‘the good 
Prince's countrymen in London” shall found a ‘‘ London German Institute.” 


JANUARY 31sT.—FRIDAY. 


Waverley Novels.—Of the shilling Waverley Volume preduced on-the Ist of the 
month 20,000 copies are sold. 


New Serial.—The ‘Intellectual Observer,” monthly, price 1s. A Review of 
Natural History, Microscopic Research, and Recreative Science. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Hopkins read a paper on ‘‘ The Motions of Glaciers.” 

Prince of Wales.—The Rev. Arthur Stanley, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Author 


of ‘*Sinai and Palestine,” appointed to travel in the East with the Prince of 
Wales. 


Paris.—First stone laid of the New Opera House in Paris. 

Le Mariage vuxz Lanternes produced at the New Royalty Theatre. 

St. James's Hall.— An Exhibition opened called ‘‘Dante’s Gallery,” illustrating by 
paintings and verbal commentary the Italian poet’s works. 


New Class Publication. —‘‘The Church Builder,” a small quarterly, price 8d., devoted 
to Church Extension and Restoration. 


FEBRUARY 1st.—SATURDAY. 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park.—A West African Python, incubating some 100 
eggs, creates the greatest interest in scientific circles. 
Society of Female Artists.—The Annual Exhibition commences this week, instead of 
opening as in former years, in June. 


Herr Pauer, gives the first of a series of Pianoforte performances ; playing the Music 
on Instruments manufactured at contemporary dates, 


Fesruary 2p.—SUNDAY. 


Frsruary 8p.—Monpay. 


Voltaire.—A comedy performed at the Odion ascribed to this author—a writer in 
the “ Athenzeum” discovers this “ great discovery” to be only an adaptation of 
our own Vanburgh’s “ Relapse.” 


FEBRUARY 4TH.—TUESDAY. \ 


English Educational Literature.—Library in formation at South Kensington Museum, 
of all works bearing upon Education, 
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Ethnological Society.— Paper read by Dr. Hunt on the ‘‘ Acclimatization of Man,” 
disproving the ordinary belief in his cosmopolitan constitution. Returns from 
India, Algeria and elsewhere show an excess of deaths over births—the same 
rule applies to the coloured and negro races when transplanted. 


FEBRUARY 5TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
The Right Hon. Milner Gibson.—Gold Testimonial, after a design of Flaxman, pre- 
sented, in acknowledgement of exertions, successfully employed to remove the 
taxes on knowledge, and for obtaining the remission of the Paper Duty. 


FEBRUARY 6TH.—THURSDAY. 
Opituary.—M. Bist the celebrated French Astronomer has just died. 


FEBRUARY 7TH.—FRIDAY. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Huxley delivered a lecture on the Fossil Remains of 
man, averring, from examination of the skulls of the oldest known races of man, 
that in cranial conformation they differed but little from those savage races now 
living. 

Archeological Institute.—Captain Windus described a war galley built 350 years ago 
defended by metal sheathing, and which must be regarded as the first of armour- 
plated ships, such as the ‘‘ Warrior” and ‘‘‘ La Gloire.” A fresco of the ship is in 
the Palace of the Hospitallers at Rome. 


FEBRUARY 8TH.—SATURDAY. 
New Journal.—‘‘The London Scotsman,” 2d. weekly. News and Reviews. 
New Art Paper.—‘‘ The Art-World” published ; edited by Mr. Henry Ottley. 


Oxsirvuary.—Hans Busk, in his 90th year, author of ‘‘ Hebrew Lyrics,” and many 
anonymous works of merit. 


Fisrvary 9rH.—SUNDAY. 


Fesruary 10TH.—MonDaAy. 

Royal Geographical Society.—Despatch read from the Governor of Victoria, giving a 
detailed account of the Australian Explorations, in which Messrs. Burke and 
Wills perished. 

Opera.—‘‘ The Lily of Killarney,” by Benedict, produced at Covent Garden—replacing 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Puritan’s Daughter” which has run upwards of fifty successive nights. 


Fresruary 11TrH.—TvESDAY. 
A Boat of Oak, evidently a Roman relic discovered in digging a trench for the con- 
veyance of water between Springhead and Stoneferry. 
The Rev. Dr. Goodford, head-master, elected Provost of Eton College. 


FEBRUARY 12TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Mount Ararat.—The Emperor of Russia has granted funds for the erection of an 
Astronomical Observatory here; the observations by Professor Piazzi Smyth on 
the Peak of Teneriffe having proved the value of similar positions 
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